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ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS.—Norice.—There will 
be FOUR MORE EVENING CONCERTS, on WEDNESDAYS, Feb. 13th and 
20th, and on March 12th and 19th. On Feb. 27th (Ash-Wednesday), will be 
given a Sacred Concert, and on March 5th, the Last Morning Ballad Concert 
of the Series, 


y EDNESDAY NEXT.—BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s 

HALL, WEDNESDAY NExt, at Eight o'clock, Artists: Mdme Carlotta 
Patti, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Santley, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr 
Edward Lloyd, Mr Maybrick, and Mr Arthur Oswald, Pianoforte—M. Vladimir 
de Pachmann, and his pupil, Miss Maggie Okey. Violoncello—M. de Munck. 
Mr Venables’ Choir. Conductor—Mr SipNEy NaAytor, Stalls, 7s.6d. Tickets, 
4s., 3s,, 28., and 1s., of Austin, St James’s Hall; and Boosey & Co., 295, Regent 
Street, . 


> 7) 7 : Ty T \ 
\ EDNESDAY NEXT.—Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S 

SONGS at the BALLAD CONCERT, The Programme on this occasion 
will contain a selection of Songs by this distinguished Composer and will include 
the ra : “My Dearest Heart,” ‘‘ Let me dream again,” ‘The Lost 
Chord,” ‘“‘ Will he come?” ‘‘ Orpheus with his Lute,” ‘‘ Sweethearts,” ‘‘ The 
Distant Shore,” Song from Henry VIII., with Chorus, the Sentinel Song from 
Jolanthe, “ A weary lot is thine, fair maid.” Part Songs: ‘‘ Joy to the Victors,” 
‘‘ Hush thee, my babie,” ‘‘ Hymn of the Home-land,” and “ Echoes,” Also Solos 
on the Pianoforte and Violoncello. Tickets of Boosey & Co,, 295, Regent Street ; 
and of Austin, 8t James’s Hall, 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Ringing. Piano, 
Violin, &., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
= or weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Park, Royal 

aK, . 


QGCHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutrus Benepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScuuBERTH. Eighteenth Season, 1884. Pro- 
wees Dai Fes ls ae of the first Concert and next Soirée will be duly 
announced, - Further culars and Prospectus may be had on application 
to H. G. Hopper, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. . - 


MESS BESSIE WAUGH begs to announce her Return to 
Town for the ensuing Season. All Communications respecting EN- 
GAGEMENTS as Solo Pianist or Accompanist at Concerts, Matinées, or Soirées 
(public or private) to be addressed to her Residence, 
120, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 


. IGN OR CARLO DUCCI has the honour to announce that 

1e will Remarn in London for the Season, All Applications for Concerts 

Lessons, &¢., Resi : ‘ 
ssons, &c., at his Residence, 86, REGENT STREET (First Floor). 


ORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 

z for cash, or 15s, per month (second-hand 10s. 6d. per month) on the Three 

ears Hire System.—Lists free of C. StLes & Oo., 42, Southampton Row, 
Holborn, Pianos exchanged. 


MS. LIBRETTO OF AN ENGLISH OPERA TO BE SOLD. 
THE LIBRETTO of a Three-Act OPERA, of a most 


Pell ge = pe gree beg ag No a pe este Subject, Ad- 
> culars an rms, “ BASHI ™ ic % i 
244, Regent Street, Loudes, Wr 8 ‘AZOOK,” Musical World Office, 


BENEDICT'S ANDANTINO, and CHOPIN'S POSTHUMOUS MAZURKA. 


[AY BENEDICT, Mdme CLIPPINGDALE, M. IVAN 

qo and Sir JULIUS BENEDICT will play Benepicr’s ANDAN- 

ES mee Cuopin’s POSTHUMOUS MAZURKA, arranged by Sir Julius 

, te . ~ =. y rd pertemere . poe L preay thoy & the Evening Concert to be 
neral Meeting Hall of th t Weste: 

Station, on Thareber ovecing ¥ ag e Great Western Railway, Paddington 
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T WHEN A BOY.” 


WEETHEAR' 
Me R. E. MONTAGUE will sing “MY SWEETHEART 


WHEN ” _ 
Town Hall, Fe “si i aia at Grosvenor Hall, Feb. 2and9; and at Westminster 








Ready This Month. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A RECORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF CRITICISMS ON MANY OF THEM. 
BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


London: Novetto, Ewer & Co. 





Published This Day. 


THE PRIDE OF CAER GWENT, 


WYKEHAMIST BALLAD. 
Words by the Rev. W. A. C. CHEVALIER. 
Music by 
ALBERT DAWES. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published in Leipzig. 


ADIEU (IMPROMPTU POUR LA HARPE). 
Composé et dedié 4 Madame WILHELMINE SCHIMON 
Par 
CHARLES OBERTHUR 
(Premier Professeur de la Harpe & ]'Academie de Musique de Londres). 
Op. 298. Price 4s. 


In London to be had at Messrs Scuorr & Co., 159, Regent Street; and 
Messrs DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Just Published. 


Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET . .. price 4/- 


(Words by G@. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF ee ‘ ae price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ LOVE-LIGHT.” 
[Ove User, the Words by Mirtam Ross, the Music by 
J. MORTIMER ADYE, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. 4s. 
London: Exocu & Sons, 19, Holles Street, W. 


ASCHER’S “ ALICE.” 
Mt J. M. ENNIS will play Ascuer’s admired Romance, 
“* ALICE,” at Mr John Oross’s Concert at Neumeyer Hall, on Monday 
evening, Feb. 18th. 
BENEDICT’S “CARNIVAL OF VENICE.” 


Mss MARY WARBURTON will sing Sir Jutrvs Benz- 
prer’s Variations on “THE CARNIVAL OF VENIOE,” at the Royal 
Free Hospital, Feb. 15th ; Matlock, Feb. 20th ; and Weybridge, Feb. 23rd. 


“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” } 
i) DME CROSS LAVERS and Mr HENRY CROSS will 
sing Henry Smart's popular Duet, ‘‘ WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN 
FROM THE SEA,” at Steinway Hall, Feb. 25. — see 
ee “FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 
R HERBERT REEVES will introduce his admired Song, 


“«PLOWERS OF MEMORY,” in the opera of Guy Mannering, at two 
Matinées to be given at the Brighton Theatre, on February 13th and 16th. 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, a 
Quatre Mains. Par I@nace GrBsoNnE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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C. MAHILLON & CO., 
MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 


AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
42, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PARIS, 1878: GOLD MEDAL. 
SYDNEY, 1879: FIRST SPECIAL PRIZE OF MERIT. 


General Illustrated Catalogue (72 pages) post free on application. 

In proof of the excellence of their instruments, Messrs C. MAHILLON & Co. 
beg to refer to the high reputation the instruments enjoy in all quarters of the 
globe, as well as to the many medals and other recompenses carried off by them 
at various International Exhibitions (INCLUDiNG THE GOLD MEDAL, PARIs, 1875, 
and the ‘‘Frrst SPECIAL Prize oF Merir”—the highest award—Sypney, 
1879). 

Every Instrument is guaranteed as perfect in workmanship and tone, and, 
before it leaves the factory, is tuned by Musicians of eminence. 

Messrs C, MAHILLON & Co. beg to SoLICIT A TRIAL, feeling confident that the 
result will prove highly satisfactory to all concerned. They will be happy to 
send instruments upon Approval, on payment of carriage and on receipt of good 
London references. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLbDINGs, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; thecollection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S§ Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING Society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BrrkBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Paten 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. ” ‘ einai 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


New Song for a Soprano Voice by J, L. HATTON. 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 














Sona, 2 
WORDS ss ra STEWART. 
usic by 
J. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 
Composed by J. L. Harron, ‘‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 38.; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s.; and ‘THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s. 
Zs S* EKTEST SLUMBER,” 
“THY DEAR NAME,” 
“IN THE HAVEN.” 

Three Songs, for Tenor or Soprano, by H. C, HinLER; net, 2s. each.— H. 0. 
Hiller is both poet and musician. ‘Sweetest Slumber,’ serenade, if well sung, 
will make a great and favourable impression, ‘Thy Dear Name’ and ‘In the 
Haven’ are tender and touching songs.”—Graphic. ‘ “ ‘ Sweetest Slumber’—not 
without grace; ‘Thy Dear Name’—the melody has sentiment and a graceful 
swing in it.”"—Musical Standard, ‘‘‘In the Haven’ will make an effective 
concert song.” —Musical Standard, London: DuncaN Davison & Oo., 244 
Regent Street; or, by order, from any Musicseller. ‘ : 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
Trice 12s 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera] use as a 
manual of vocal iustruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 
74 New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
T 


HE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 78. 
London: HamMonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and meme voice, and removing affections of 
the throat 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,andin Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
pg 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 




















NEW EDITION. Just Ready, price 5s. 
FETIS’S cetesraren Practica Work, 


A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS OF ORCHESTRAS, CHORUS 
MASTERS, and MILITARY BANDMASTERS : 


Being a Methodical Treatise on Harmony, Instrumentation, and Vocal Writing, 
and all things relative to the composition, direction, and execution of Music, 
with the Scales for all the Instruments in Military Bands and Orchestras, &€., 

by F. J. FETIS. Translated from the Original, with additions by 

WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

Just Published. 

? 


No.1. “LORGANETTO”.. ve 


(Parole di L, SUCCHETTI. ) 


No. 2. “STORNELLO” . 


(Parole di E. GOLISCLANI.) 


4 Musica di 
ANGELO SAMUELLL 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“The two songs set to Italian words by Angelo Samuelli, No. 1, ‘L’Organetto,’ 
No. 2, ‘Stornello,’ are melodious and full of artistic feeling.”— Morning Post, 


Just Published. 


GAVOTTE IN D, for the Pianoforte .. 
GIGUE IN G, for the Pianoforte zy 


Composed by 


LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Messrs Duncan Davison & Co.’s firm include two pianoforte pieces, a Gavotte 
and Gigue, from the pen of Miss Lillie Albrecht. These are ve creditable to 
the author's fancy and skill, and above the common order in certain respects. 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“Copies of the cleverly-written Gavotte in D and the Gigue in G, by the 
accomplished pianist, Miss Lillie Albrecht, published by Messrs Davison & Oo., 
have been graciously accepted by the Queen and the Princess Louise.” _ 

—Morning Fost, 





.. price 4/- 


+ price 4/- 





.+ price 4/- 
.« price 4/- 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerpt No. 45. 
(Continued from page 67.) 
1803, 

In the year 1783 the above-mentioned excellent singer, Mr Harri- 
son, being on the point of visiting his friend, Dr Kirkland, of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire, pressed me to join him there 
as soon as Vauxhall Gardens (where I then performed) were closed : 
to this I partly assented ; but some particular circumstance occurring 
to prevent me, I received a letter from him containing a good- 
natured threat from the Doctor, that if I did not come he would 
murder me! To this I replied that I had no fears on that account, 
the Doctor being remarkable for saving lives, not destroying them. 
Dr Kirkland, whom I afterwards knew, was a plain country gentle- 
man both in dress and manners. He was very fond of music, and 
played on the oboe after the fashion of the old school. When about 
to amuse himself with that instrument, he would say to his servant, 
“Betty, bring my oboe reeds from off the cask in the ale cellar,” 
the usual place he had them deposited in, perhaps for the purpose of 
preventing them from becoming dry. As asurgeon he had extensive 
practice amongst the nobility and gentry of his county, as well as 
others ; and society at large are indebted to him for the discovery 
he made of arresting the progress of mortification. I have myself 
known three instances of the success of this important discovery. 
The first was the Doctor’s youngest son, (Thomas) who was in 
London walking the hospitals. The second, Mr Mazzinghi, father 
of the well-known composer of that name; and the third, the late 
Marquis Cholmondeley, who having been laid up for a considerable 
time with a bad leg, which at length exhibiting signs of mortifica- 
tion, it was considered that nothing but amputation could save him. 
Mazzinghi, the composer, whom Lord Cholmondeley had liberally 
patronized, learning the state to which his patron was reduced, 
sought an interview with his lordship, and explained the means by 
which, in a similar case, his father’s limb had been saved. He ex- 
horted him therefore to give it a trial; and this being acceded to, 
with the consent of his own medical advisers, a poultice of porter- 
grounds was applied, whereby the mortification was stopped, and 
his lordship lived many years after. Dr Kirkland was an avowed 
enemy to amputation, saying, ‘‘ A limb is too precious a member to 
be trifled with, and if it costs twelve months’ labour to save one the 
time. is well bestowed.” In fact, he was a man of extraordinary 
ability, and so bad a customer to the timber merchant, that if 
every county possessed a practitioner of his skill and perseverance, 
there would not be seen a brace of wooden legs throughout England, 
the parishes of Greenwich and Chelsea excepted. 

Mr Harris, the spirited proprietor of Covent Garden Theatre, pro- 
duced, on the 13th of December, a new comic opera, written by 
Dibdin, called The English Fleet in 1342. The music, entirely new, 
was composed by Mr Braham. The songs of Braham and Storace 
were by no means so effective as those of the same performers in 7’he 
Cabinet. The greatest favourite of the evening was the duet by 
Braham and Incledon, ‘ All’s well,” which was encored. In the 
overture was appropriately introduced the national air, ‘ Rule, 
Britannia,” with variations for the oboe, which had been composed 
by me, as I discovered when it came to be rehearsed. This was 
totally unexpected on my part, and may be accounted for thus: 
some little time before The English Fleet came out, meeting Mr 
Braham near his residence in Leicester Square, he requested I would 
lend him one or two of my concertos, to enable him to see the 
capacities of the oboe, as he intended to write for that instrument in 
his forthcoming new opera. I immediately sent him two of my 
manuscripts ; and on the overture being rehearsed, I found he had 
introduced into it a considerable part of one of them in the first 
movement, and that he had taken my rondo of ‘‘ Rule, Britannia,”’ 
containing the principal variation, for the last movement. From 
having played these concertos very often in public, several of the 
musicians in the orchestra, who had assisted in them, considered me 
to be the composer of the overture to 7'’he English Fleet, till I un- 
deceived them. Zhe English Fleet encountered a violent storm of 
opposition during its first three nights; but through the skill of an 
able pilot, Mr Harris, it was at length brought into safe and secure 
anchorage, where, with flying colours, it afterwards rode triumphant. 
Although it may appear incredible, it is nevertheless a fact, that 
Braham received for this opera the largest sum ever paid for the 
copyright of a musical piece. The following short list of prices, 
which have been given by publishers at various periods, will show 


the difference in money or in judgment: 


Dr Arne, in the year 1763, received for his famous opera, Arta- 
xerxes, 60 guineas. 

Mr Shield, in the year 1781, for his popular two act musical piece, 
Rosina, £40, 





™ — in the year 1791, for his opera, The Siege of Belgrade, 
Mr Braham, in the year 1804, for his opera, The English Fleet in 
1342, 1,000 guineas. 

Samuel Arnold, Mus. Doc., was born on the 10th of August, 1740, 
and received the first rudiments of his musical education under Mr 
Gates, master of the young gentlemen in the Chapel Royal. This 
was afterwards completed under Dr Nares. Through the patronage 
of the Princesses Amelia and Caroline, and at their express request, 
he was introduced at the usual age of admission into the King’s 
Chapel. So ardent was Mr Arnold’s application to the study of 
music, and so rapid had been his progress, that, before he had 
attained his twenty-third year, his extraordinary merit induced the 
managers of Covent Garden Theatre to engage him as composer to 
their establishment. After the unbounded applause which had 
been bestowed upon his music in the popular opera of 7’he Maid of 
the Mill, he felt an irresistible impulse to exert his talents on an 
oratorio. He therefore composed his sacred drama of 7’he Curse of 
Saul, in the year 1767. This oratorio established the character of 
its composer, and encouraged him to proceed. In the following year 
he produced the oratorio of Abimelech; this was succeeded in 1773, 
by V'he Prodigal Son; and in 1777 by The Resurrection. During the 
intervals between these productions he brought forward several 
other popular works. In the year 1769 Dr Arnold purchased Mary- 
le-bone Gardens, which he adorned in a beautiful style, and for 
which he composed the music to several burlettas. The fame which 
The Prodigal Son acquired was such, that in the year 1773, pre- 
viously to the installation of Lord North as Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, application was made to Mr Arnold for per- 
mission to perform it on that occasion. The handsome manner in 
which this was granted induced the University to offer him an 
honorary title in music, which he politely declined, preferring 
instead of it the usual academical mode of graduation. His exercise 
was performed in the regular manner; and when it was presented to 
Dr William Hayes, the professor, for examination, he returned the 
score unopened, saying, ‘‘ Sir, it is unnecessary for me to scrutinize 
an exercise composed by the author of Zhe Prodigal Son.” On the 
death of the late Dr Nares, in the beginning of the year 1783, Dr 
Arnold was appointed organist to his Majesty, and composer for the 
Chapels Royal. In these situations he furnished a considerable 
number of services and anthems, which are among the most estimable 
of his works. In the following year he was appointed one of the 
sub-directors of the grand commemoration of Handel, which took 
place in Westminster Abbey, and in common with the other sub- 
directors was presented by the King with a medal in token of his 
approbation. In 1786, at the particular desire, and under the 
immediate patronage of the King, Dr Arnold undertook to superin- 
tend the publication of a magnificent edition in score of the works 
of Handel, which he completed in thirty-six folio volumes. From 
these he compiled two fine oratorios, The Redemption, and Time and 
Truth. Towards the latter part of the year 1789 Dr Arnold was 
appointed, with full powers, conductor of the Academy of Ancient 
Music, which situation he retained until his death. A few years 
before his death he had a fall whilst in the act of reaching down a 
book from his library, which snapped a tendon near its insertion at 
the knee, and which, by occasioning a tedious confinement, brought 
on a train of disorders that preyed on his constitution, and no doubt 
hastened his dissolution. His last scene was preceded by a long 
and painful illness, which baffled medical skill. He died with 
resigned composure on the 22nd of October 1802. His remains were 
interred in Westminster Abbey. The three choirs of Westminster, 
St. Paul’s, and the Chapel Royal, requested permission to attend the 
funeral, and they sang the usual service, the funeral anthem, and a 
new anthem composed for the occasion by Dr Calcot ; ‘*I heard a 
voice from heaven say, ‘Write, Blessed are they that die in the 
Lord, for they shall rest from their labours.’” Dr Arnold was the 
composer of seven oratorios, and fifty-five English operas, besides a 
great number of pantomimes, odes, serenatas and burlettas. 


(To be continued. ) 








Emma Nevada is said to have cancelled the engagement binding 
her for another year to the Paris Opéra-Comique. 

Viexna.—Having first given his consent to the performance, at 
the Imperial Operahouse, of Verdi’s Don Carlo, as remodelled by 
the composer and lately produced at the Scala, Milan, Sig. Ricordi, 
the well-known musical publisher of that city, has now written to 
withdraw it. As Signorina Turolla is announced to appear in Don 
Carlo on four out of the ten nights to which her engagement during 
the coming Italian season extends, this unexpected intimation on 
the part of Sig. Ricordi has placed the management of the Imperial 
Operahouse in a very embarrassing position. 
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MUSICAL SKETCHES. 
By H. E. D. 
No. 13. —SHAKSPERE AS A MUSICIAN. 
(Continued from page 71.) 


Adverting to the quotations I gave last week, it is perhaps as well 
to remark that I am quite aware of the fact that a few of them are 
of a character not calculated to assist us much in our attempt to 
ascertain the extent of the musical knowledge of Shakspere. But 
it occurred to me that such a list of musical terms, if fairly com- 
prehensive, might prove useful to students of the poet’s works, as it 
appears to be the only one of the kind that has ever been compiled. 

Some of the quotations, however, are of great importance to us in 
our present investigation. Take for instance the term minim rest. 
The sentence runs thus :-— 

“ He fights as you sing prick-song,* keeps time, distance, and proportion ; 
rests me his minim rest, one, two, and the third in your bosom.” 

Romeo and Juliet, I. 4. 
It is not easy to imagine a man, not being what we call a “‘ practical 
musician,” writing such passages as these. But mark here the depth 
and subtlety of Shakspere’s genius. Like Hamlet and several other 
such characters, Mercutio, who speaks the above words, is evidently, 
in the poet’s conception, a musical person, but his knowledge of the 
art is only one of the many attainments of this highly-educated 
kinsman of the Prince of Verona. Thereisno necessity to accentuate 
his musical abilities, but to be true to nature, technical expressions 
should at times, and often as if unconsciously, come to the lips. We 
find the same character, further on, using the expression “‘ new tuners 
of accents,” and when Tybalt says, ‘‘ Mercutio, thou consort’st with 
Romeo,” musical terms are so uppermost in his mind that he at once 
thinks of concert, and pretends to have mistaken the other’s meaning. 

If this is true of some of Shakspere’s characters, how equally true 
is it of Shakspere himself! Occasionally his own unconscious (not 
ignorant) use of musical terms is evident. But he can hardly ever 
resist the desire to perpetrate some pun or quibble when he comes 
upon a word having another as well as a musical meaning. I will 
quote again a few of such passages in illustration :— 

“ Balthazar.—Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
Don Pedro.—Why, these are very crotchets that he speaks; 
Note, notes, forsooth, and nothing.” 
Much Ado, II. 3. 
“ Peter,—Ill carry no crotchets: I'll re you, I'll fa you: Do you note me? 
1st Musician,—An you re us and fa us, you note us,” 
Romeo and Juliet, IV. 5. 
“My restless discord loves no stops nor rests.” 
Lucrece, line 1,124, 
“*¢ Frets, call you these?’ quoth she, ‘ I’ll fume with them.’ ” 
Taming of the Shrew, II. 1. 
“ The base is right ; ’tis the base knave that jars.” 

Idem, III. 1. 
His humour seems almost uncontrollable in this matter. We find the 
same tendency to indulge in musical puns all through his works. It 
= to show that music occupied a high place in his all-embracing 

mind, 

I have already drawn the reader’s attention to Shakspere’s 
familiarity with stringed instruments, and especially with the lute. 
We found the poet learning the rudiments of music, and then 
bowing the hand to master the fingering of the instrument. In the 
list of quotations we find him saying that a ‘‘ French song and a 


Jiddle has no fellow,” we discover his acquaintance with the rebeck, 


or three-stringed fiddle, the sound post and catling, and learn that he 
was sufficiently familiar with the violin to use such terms as ‘ set 
down the pegs,” ‘‘well-tuned,” and “ sticking-place.”” This last 
word, though now obsolete, has no meaning apart from the peg of 
a stringed instrument ; it was, therefore, purely technical. 

The words ‘‘ treble hautboy” and “ plain-song” are worthy of 
notice, as are also the expressions ‘‘ we /ost not our time,” ‘‘ out of 
tune,” “* quick ear,” and ‘good ear in music.” The line alluding to 
sight singing is perhaps remarkable as containing an expression very 
unlikely to be used by anyone but a person accustomed to read 
musical score. 

But, perhaps, three of the most important of all the musical 
allusions are those containing the words— 

‘© You are too flat 
And mar the concord with too harsh a descant.” 
“ Hark, what a fine change is in the music!” 
“It is too heavy for so light a tune.” 





* Prick-song: music sung in parts by note, 





In these lines we find even more than technical knowledge ; we 
discover a trace of critical ability! And we must not forget that 
the language of art criticism was very simple and insufficient in 
Shakspere’s time, being limited almost to ordinary adjectives. In 
our own day the musical vocabulary, thanks perhaps to Dr Hueffer 
and others, has been somewhat extended and improved in this 
respect (as has that of the sister arts by the Ruskin school), but 
there is still much to be desired. 

And now I will sum up, or rather, ask the reader to sum up for 
himself, this matter of Shakspere’s musical knowledge and _attain- 
ments. To form any satisfactory opinion it is very desirable that 
the reader should turn up the quotations and read the context. 
Then, with all the facts before him, I believe he will arrive at the 
same conclusions as myself, and these are— : 

Firstly.—That Shakspere had an innate love of music. 

Secondly.—That he acquired some technical knowledge of the 
subject in early life. 

Thirdly.—That he added greatly to such knowledge in later 


ears. 
‘ Fourthly.—That he played some instrument ; probably the lute. 

In reference to the first conclusion, I would draw the reader’s 
attention to the following passage :— 

“This will prove a brave kingdom to me, where I shall have my music for 
nothing.” Tempest, III. 2. 

Comment is needless! Shakspere’s love of music was 80 great 
that it had led him often into inconvenient expenditure, and, per- 
haps, the need of money had more than once debarred him from 
gratifying the longings of his heart and ears. 

It is far from improbable that during the first few years of the 
poet’s life in London he was secon | more than an amateur in 
music, If so, we can well understand him, looking back upon his 
struggles and impecuniosity, saying in after years :— 

“Tt is ‘music with her silver sound,’ because musicians have no gold for 
sounding.” Romeo and Juliet, IV. 4. 
Elsewhere, too, he says, ‘‘ musicians have seldom gold,” but I 
have lost my note. 

Shakspere seems to have been particularly fond of a peculiar 
paradoxical or contradictory combination of such words as concord 
and discord. I append a few instances :— 

“ Merry and tragical! tedious and brief! 
That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord ?” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, V, 1. 
“ Mark the musical confusion ” 
* * * * 
“T never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder,” 
Idem, IV. 1. 
“ His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet.” 
All’s Well, I. 1. 
“Tuned too sharp in sweetness.” 
Troilus and Cressida, II, 2. 
“ Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh-sounding.” 
Venus and Adonis, line 431. 

I have lately come upon an interesting parallel to the famous 
expression of Lord Beaconsfield + concerning the ‘‘ sophisticated 
rhetorician, inebriated by the exuberance of his own verbosity.” It 
is as follows :— 

“ A man in all the world’s new fashion planted, 
That hath a mint of phrases in his brain; 
One whom the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanting harmony.” 
Love's Labour's Lost, I. 1, 

And now, O reader, we must leave Shakspere and his fruitful 
meads, and seek ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures new ;” but, for my 
part, 1 cannot do so without saying to the Immortal Bard, with a 
profound obeisance :— 

“ Sir, you are music’s master.” 


Postscriet. 
Since writing the above, I have found in one of those interesting 
resorts, to wit, a second-hand bookseller’s shop, a little book by Mr 


Pericles, Ul. 5. 





t I believe it was Mr Disraeli (or was it Burke?) who said once in the 
House of Commons that some honourable members appeared to regard that 
House as a common on which every man had a right to turn out his donkey 
to grass. In Jom Jones, book XII., chap. 1, I find the following :—* The 
ancients may be considered as a rich common, where every person who hath 
the smallest tenement in Parnassus, hath a free right to fatten his muse.” 
Doubtless merely coincidences, Lord Beaconsfield’s own genius and imagina- 
tion were too prolific to admit of the necessity of his stealing or borrowing 
from other authors, —H, E, D, 
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William Blades, published in 1872, entitled ‘‘Shakspere and Typo- 
graphy ; being an attempt to show Shakspere’s personal connection 
with, and technical knowledge of, the Art of Printing.” In writing 
of the various conflicting opinions concerning Shakspere’s early 
occupation, Mr Blades observes :—‘‘ While the foregoing remarks 
were being jen an article appeared in the Musical Standard 
(N.S., Vol. II., No. 397), bearing the signature of John Wilson, in 
which attention is drawn to the Poet’s intimate acquaintance with 
both the theory and practise of Music. Quoting several passages to 
support his theory, Mr Wilson declares his conviction that 
‘Shakspere’s writings plainly show that not only did he love and 
enjoy ‘the art divine,” but that he must have made the natural 
grounds and _— of harmony his especial study.’ And here I 
shall not be divulging a literary secret if I state that Dr Rimbault, 
the well-known authority upon all matters connected with the 
history of music, has collected abundance of material for a special 
monograph upon the musical knowledge of Shakspere.” 

I have referred to the number of the Musical Standard in question, 
and find the said ‘‘article ” to be a short letter in which Mr Wilson 
called upon his friend Dr Rimbault to undertake the task, butnotwith- 
standing the appeal (and Mr Blades’ statement that the material had 
already been collected by that gentleman), I have been unable to 
find in the library of the British Museum any such publication as 
that contemplated. 

—p)——— 


NEW MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 69.) 

Messrs Patey and Willis are the publishers of some attractive 
songs and pianoforte pieces adapted for use during the coming 
season. Itis, perhaps, needless to say anything of Michael Watson’s 
“Old Timepiece,” which the singing of Mdme Patey has made 
familiar and popular, F, H. Cowen’s beautiful ‘‘ Home” has had 
the same advantage, but we must here pay tribute to its worth, as 
to that of ‘‘ Since first I met Thee ”"—melody by Rubinstein. Here 
Mr M. Watson, in writing the words and adapting the music, has 
scored a brilliant success. Seymour Smith’s ‘‘ Angel Cloud ” travels 
over well-beaten ground, but is far from the least meritorious of its 
kind. A healthier chord is struck in A. J. Caldicott’s ‘‘ Fishing,” 
a simple and pleasant ditty, while M. Watson’s ‘‘ Quaker’s 
Daughter” and ‘‘Dearer than Life,” and De Faye’s ‘‘O’er the 
Hills of Normandie,” are all songs sure to prove acceptable at any 
festive a or ballad concert. The pianoforte pieces of this 
firm include a pleasant gavotte, ‘Fairy Queen,” by E. Sampson- 
Tipson, a mazurka, ‘‘ Le Printemps,” by E. J. Reiter, and two 
waltzes, “‘ Seguidilla,” by E. Fanizza, and “‘ Madge,” by W. Beatty- 
Kingston, both pretty, the second very superior, and adorned with 
a portrait of Mrs Kendal, to whom it is dedicated. Mention should 
also be made of the dainty little pianoforte piece by J. F. Barnett, 
— ‘* Elf-Land,” snd. of a charming song called ‘‘Give me thy 

eart.” 

Messrs Morley and Co. are the publishers of a ‘“‘ New Pianoforte 
School,” by G. B. Allen, Mus. Bac. A year ago it was our duty to 
speak in very favourable terms of a ‘‘New Pianoforte Tutor,” by 
the same author, and from the same firm. To that the work now 
referred is a pendant, and seeks to make the student familiar 
with all those points of musical knowledge which are essential to 
culture. The course begins at the beginning, Books I. and II. being 
devoted to scales and easy studies; then come some progressive 
studies—studies in the characteristics of national melodies, studies 
in style, studies of form, and so on, the whole making up, as well 
as a valuable collection of fingered pieces, a graduated series of the 
utmost value, especially to those amateurs who, having received 
lessons from a professor, are endeavouring to effect progress on their 
own account, We have not the smallest hesitation in speaking of 
the ‘‘ New Pianoforte School” as useful and worthy of attention 
from those whom such things immediately concern. Messrs Morley 
and Co, are the publishers of several songs by Ciro Pinsuti, among 
them “ The Outpost,” which, though not exactly new, we mention 
because it is very good of its manly and martial kind. Baritones 
and basses who want to stir the blood of a male audience should not 
overlook ‘* The Outpost.” To the same class belongs Signor Pinsuti’s 
‘* Message from the King,” said message being, ‘‘ Who will give his 
life for the fatherland ?” The connected story is vigorously 
told, of course with no musical pretence, but in a becomingly simple 
and vigorous strain. The song will pair admirably with ‘The 
Outpost,” ‘Laddie,” by the same composer, strikes a different 
chord. This time it is the ‘‘old, old story,” not, however, of 
mutual love, but of affection wasted where gold is valued at a higher 
rice, So great is the popularity of this song already, that words 
lere are not required. Enough that incidents which all can feel are 
narrated in unpretending yet attractive musical language. “In the 


heart of London town ” is another song by Signor Pinsuti, words by 
Mary Mark Lemon. It makes a touching appeal on behalf of the 
poor children “in populous city pent,” and, therefore, may have 
more than an artistic value. Of recent sougs by Mr Thomas 
Hutchinson, Mus. Bac., the catalogue of this firm contains three, 
namely, ‘‘ The Artist's Dream,” ‘Old Messmates,” and ‘‘ Thine for 
ever.” The poetry of the first is by Margaret Isabel Scott, who 
should be able to speak of artistic experience with some authority. 
The experience dealt with here is painful—the last leaf, it may be, 
from the life of a Chatterton—but the effect of the verses, and of 
Mr Hutchinson’s music is elevated enough to suggest that the great 
soul always rises superior to its fate. ‘‘Old Messmates” aspires to 
a place among typical songs of the sea—hearty and honest to the 
core. It is a song to touch the sympathies and make the glasses 
ring on the convivial table with spontaneous applause. ‘‘ Thine for 
Ever” has a more tender character, but it is equally good in its way. 
We would only advise Mr Hutchinson not to overdo the tempo di 
valse. It soon palls. ‘‘ Lassie,” by Theodore Bonheur, offers itself 
as a companion to Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Laddie,” but hardly shows sufficient 
title to the distinction. We like better the same composer's ‘‘ Gentle 
Faces”—a tender and engaging song, showing nice feeling and 
taste. When properly sung, it cannot fail to please. In ‘‘The 
New Kingdom” and “‘ The Gate of Heaven” Mr Berthold Tours 
works a prolific and popular vein. There seems no end to the songs 
in which people of all sorts and conditions are brought home to 
heaven. Weare not sure that their influence, if they have any, is 
healthy. The taste for them has presumably arisen through the 
great access of religious sentiment, and the fondness which religious 
people now have for sighing after ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden.” But 
the nearest way to Jerusalem the Golden is through the active walks 
of life. There is work to be done here, and we are not to be always 
maundering about angels and harps, sapphire walls, auriferous pave- 
ments, and the rest of the celestial properties. Considerations like 
these, however, have nothing to do with the musical merit of Mr 
Tours’ new songs. That merit is quite superior. Both songs have 
a harmonium as well as pianoforte accompaniment ; the ‘‘Gate of 
Heaven” having also parts for harp and violin. They show the 
musicianship inseparable from Mr Tours, and deserving the attention 
not merely of amateurs in general, but of those who are cultured in 
particular. ‘‘The Skipper’s Flag,” by Odoardo Barri, is another 
hearty sea-song, across which the fresh ocean breeze seems to blow ; 
while Mr Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Unsaid ” embodies a love story of universal 
interest, wedded to clever and expressive music. ' 
Among the songs published by Messrs W. Marshall & Co. is 
‘‘ Land at Last,” a story of the sea, music by E. St Quentin. It is 
a fair example of musical narrative, and has some passages of more 
decided interest than usual. Contraltos or basses fond of a broad, 
declamatory style will find their account in it. ‘‘The Ship’s 
Fiddler,” by Frederick Baliol, is avowedly a ‘‘ capstan story,” and 
must be regarded more for its words than its music, though 
that is not lacking in points of attraction. W. M. Hutchinson's 
‘ Heart of my Heart” and “ Vanity Fair” differ greatly. For the 
first we cannot say much, but the second has character and is dis- 
tinctly clever as well as interesting. The dance music of this firm 
includes Meissler’s “ Pierrot” waltz, founded on the song of that 
name, and Seydel’s ‘‘Heart of my Heart” waltz, based on the 
melody of the piece just mentioned. Both are easy to play. 
Messrs Moutrie and Son publish a group of six songs, all written 

and composed by Lord Henry Somerset. One of these is a chanson, 
«* Rapsodie de la Nuit,” in which the writer shows how well he can 
imitate French sentiment. Take the closing verse as an example : 

Moments du ciel silencieux! 

Langueurs divines! doux transports ! 

Ils sont & toi, & toi mes voeux 

Jusqu’ & la mort. , 

The music is distinctly French and full of effective expression, 
which impresses us favourably on the score of Lord Henry Somerset's 
right to appear in the ranks of song composers. ‘‘ A Song of Ships " 
is musically speaking, less meritorious ; but in “A Song of Hope 
Lord Henry again shows to advantage. ‘‘Four Sisters ~ 1s full of 
tender sentiment, aptly and delicately set forth, and with it may be 
classed ‘To Love, to Love!” aud “ A Song of Love.” Inall these 
talent sufficient for the work in hand seems to us obvious. wo 
songs by Francesco Berger are, ‘Our Island of Love and “Out 
with the Tide.” The first, written for two voices, flows pleasantly 
on in thirds and sixths, with the usual solo passage for each voice, 
and is a pretty if not a striking piece. “Out with the Tide, also 
for two voices, may keep it company, and would serve, owing to the 
difference of subject and character, as an excellent encore song. 
Churchill Sibley’s ‘Come Back” has but little distinctive merit, 
but the “ Prince Charming” of J. Roeckel is dainty and attractive 
in a special degree—-one of those songs, in point of fact, whose words 
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and music alike show poetic feeling and artistic taste, though the 
manifestation be on a humble scale. ‘‘ What it says I’m not going 
to tell,” by Felix Moutrie, might easily have been made less 
monotonous by varying the accompaniment form. In “ Pretty 
Little Songs for Pretty Little Singers” we have a collection of 
nursery rhymes set to music by H. West. The melodies are adapted 
to catch the youthful ear, and the little book will be found useful in 
its proper place among the children. A Carnival March, for the 
piano, by W. Hill, has very little carnival character about it, and 
would do better for a serious pageant. We fear that Mr Hill is not 
destined to give us anything new in the form of a March. J. 
Trouselle’s ‘‘ Diana de Poitiers” gavotte cannot be charged with 
originality, but as an imitation is very good. The form and spirit 
of the gavotte are here reproduced exactly, with not a little of its 
quaint musical phraseology.—D, 7’. 
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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph,” Jan. 23.) 

The popularity of these entertainments was shown on Wednesday 
evening by an audience which, for numbers and enthusiasm, has not 
often been exceeded in St James’s Hall. As usual, Mr John Boosey 
catered liberally and well, the songs, with few exceptions, being 
excellent of their kind and judiciously chosen with a view to varied 
interest. A feature was the presentation of seven songs by Mr F. 
H. Cowen, the composer playing the accompaniments. It is needless 
to say that these pieces themselves served to give the programme a 
high tone, for though Mr Cowen’s music be not always of equal 
interest, it is never other than artistic, and such as cultured taste 
van approve. The songs chosen were ‘‘ Spinning,” charmingly sung 
by Miss Mary Davies; ‘‘The Reaper and the Flowers,” which 
suited the peculiar style of Mdme Antoinette Sterling, who was 
called upon to repeat it ; ‘It was a Dream,” entrusted to the skill 
and experience of Mdme de Munck (Carlotta Patti) ; ‘‘I will come,” 
for which Mr Lloyd easily secured an encore ; ‘‘ A Song and a Rose,” 
given by Miss Helen D’Alton, with a like successful result ; ‘‘ My 
Lady’s Dower,” for which Mr Maybrick was responsible ; and ‘‘ The 
Better Land,” sung on this occasion, as often before, by Mdme 
Sterling. A finer group of songs from the pen of a living composer 
could not easily have been chosen, and their reception showed how 
well Mr Boosey had divined the taste of his public. Among the other 
vocal pieces were Gounod’s ‘‘ Medjé” and the “Friar of Orders 
Grey,” contributed by Mr Santley, to the huge delight of the 
audience, who each time demanded a repetition or something else. 
Mr Charles Wade also aided the interest of the evening, to which 
Mdme de Munck gave variety by introducing, in her attractive 
manner, one of Yradier’s Spanish songs, ‘“ La Calaseral.” The con- 
certed pieces were, as usual, in the hands of Mr Venables’ well- 
trained choir; Mdme Neéruda and M. de Pachmann answering for 
the instrumental compositions. Asa matter of course, the accom- 
plished Moravian lady was successful in all she did. M. de 
Pachmann, who travelled up from Scotland the same day, arrived 
late, but his place in the early part of the programme was taken by 
Miss Maggie Okey, who happened to be present, and who played m 
delightful fashion Henselt’s ‘ Danklied nach Sturm.” When M. de 
Pachmann did appear he had a great reception, while his perform- 
ance of a Galop by Rubinstein excited absolute enthusiasm. 

(From the * City Press,” Nov. 24.) 

The London Ballad Concerts commenced for the season on Wed- 
nesday last, when the crowded state of St James’s Hall fully 
indicated the well-sustained interest in these entertainments, now in 
their eighteenth season. The programme put forward differed little 
from those of former occasions, and Mr Boosey having from time to 
time secured the assistance of singers especially capable of doing 
justice to popular songs, rightly judged that little change in this 
respect would be needful. Accordingly, as on so many previous 
occasions, the programme contained the names of Miss Mary Davies, 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mr Edward Lloyd (who, however, was 
unable to sing, and had to be replaced by Mr Vernon Rigby), Mr 
Maybrick, and Mr Santley ; but an additional attraction was pre- 
sented by the presence of Mdme Carlotta Patti, Mdme Norman 





Néruda, and M. Vladimir dePachmann contributed a choice selection 
of instrumental solos. The songs, too, were for the most part of a 
familiar character, the only novelty being a charming little poem 
entitled ‘‘Swinging,” set to music by Miss Cecile Hartog, and 
rendered in perfect style by Miss Mary Davies, who had to repeat it 
in deference to a generally expressed wish. For the rest there is 
really little to be said beyond a statement of the fact that the 
concert was one of the most enjoyable of its kind that we remember. 
The pieces were well varied, and the arrangement was good, so that 
the necessary contrasts were duly obtained, the result being that 
everybody was delighted. It was a pity that a portion of the 
audience displayed so great a degree of anxiety to hear all the good 
things twice over, because this practically came to asking for every 
song to be repeated, and made the proceedings longer than they 
should have been. Still, this was better than apathy and indifference, 
and it is pleasant to be able to chronicle so good a beginning of the 
new series of concerts. The second takes place this afternoon, and 
another next Wednesday, after which those who wish for more must 
wait until Christmas is past. 
(From the ** Times,” Jan, 24. ) 

The sixth ballad concert of the eighteenth season was given at 
St James’s Hall last night before a numerous and appreciative 
audience, which encored almost every piece, as is the wont at these 
popular entertainments. A new and interesting element was 
imparted to the performance by the fact that the first part of the 
programme was occupied almost exclusively by one composer, Mr 
F. H. Cowen, who accompanied his own songs and shared with the 
artists in the applause elicited by every one of them. The idea can 
be commended, and, if further developed, would enable the public 
to form a comprehensive view of modern song-writing in England. 
Such a synopsis might, at the same time, re-act favourably upon the 
chief representatives of a class of music which at present is not, as 
arule, equal to the work done in other branches of the art. Even our 
best composers, when they deal with short lyrics, generally adopt a 
mode of utterance more likely to please the general public than to 
further the interests of high art. The specimens selected from Mr 
Cowen’s songs last night belonged mostly to this more popular type 
of music, and in few of them could the hand of the author of the 
‘Scandinavian’ symphony have been recognized. But even in 
writing down to the popular level an accomplished composer cannot 
wholly disguise the more refined style of expression most natural to 
him, and this rule was exemplified, for instance, by the touches of 
genuine pathos in the setting of Longfellow’s ‘‘The Reaper and the 
Flowers,” which Mdme Antoinette Sterling declaimed with much 
feeling, as also by the flowing melody of ‘I will come,” to 
which Mr Edward Lloyd lent the beauty of his voice. Mdme Car- 
lotta Patti gave the familiar ‘‘ It was a dream,” Miss Helen D’Alton 
was very successful in “‘ A Song and a Rose,” and Mr Maybrick gave 
‘*My Lady's Dower,” a straightforward and unpretentious ditty 
with an ear-catching refrain. We should add that in many of his 
later songs, notably in a collection of six lyrics recently published 
by him, Mr Cowen adopts a much higher tone and rouses the 
expectation that he will enrich English music by further specimens 
of lyrical beauty. M. de Pachmann, announced as the pianist of 
the concert, not having arrived from Scotland, his place in the first 
part of the programme was taken by Miss Maggie Okey, who 
happened to be among the audience. 








TrattAN Opera at Bucuarest.—A correspondent in Bucharest 
writes us that ‘ the opera is fairly good this year. Bimboni is con- 
ductor. We have Gabbi and Lodi as sopranas, Mdme Montalba 
having left somewhat dissatisfied with her success ; Mey, contralto ; 
Prevost and Petrovici, tenors. Prevost has had a quarrel and a law 
suit with the director. He is very pretentious, and I consider him 
greatly overrated. He has an immense voice, but no science ; he 
can only bawl. He is extremely awkward on the stage, and seems 
to me devoid of refinement and musical feeling. His style of sing- 
ing is most unfinished. He came here with only two operas in his 
repertoire | The baritone Sparapani is perhaps the best of the troupe. 
As yet there have been no good concerts this winter. It is difficult 
to organize anything serious here.” 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The fortnightly meeting of professors and students held on 
Saturday, February 2, was in commemoration of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy (born at Hamburg, February 3, 1809; died at Leipsic, 
November 4, 1847). 

Sonata, in B flat, Op. 65, No. 4, organ (Mendelssohn)— Miss Alice 
Robinson, ar of Dr Steggall ; Romance, ‘“‘ Bygone Days” (Half- 
den Kjerulf)—(accompanist, Mr Septimus Webbe), Miss Southey, 
pupil of Mr W. H. Cummings ; Andante and Allegretto, from MS. 
Sonata in A minor, pianoforte and violin (Rowland Briant)—Mr 
Rowland Briant and Mr J. E. German, pupils of Mr Prout, Mr 
H. R. Eyers, and Mr Burnett ; Menuetto and Trio, and Allegretto, 
from Fantasia Sonata, in G, Op. 78, pianoforte (Schubert)—Miss 
Edith L. Young, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren; Duetto, ‘‘ Quel 
anelante ” (Benedetto Marcello)—(accompanist, Mr Ernest Kiver), 
Miss Adeline Davies and Miss Armfield, pupils of Mr M. Garcia ; 
Prelude and Fugue, in F minor (MS.), pianoforte (Annie Daymond, 
student)—Miss Annie Daymond, pupil of Dr re ey and Mr H. R. 
Eyers ; Recitative and Air, ‘‘ With verdure clad,” Creation (Joseph 
Haydn)—(accompanist, Mr Ernest Kiver), Mrs Wilson-Osman, pupil 
of Mr Fiori; Capriccio, in F sharp miuor, Op. 5, pianoforte 
(Mendelssohn)—Miss Esther Bull, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren ; 
Motet, ‘Ave Maria” (A. D. Duvivier)—(accompanist, Mr Ernest 
Kiver), Miss Jenny Eddison and Miss Annie Dwelley, pupils of Mr 
Duvivier ; Sonata, in D, violin (Arcangelo Corelli)—(accompanist, 
Mr H. R. A. Robinson), Mr J. E. German, pupil of Mr Burnett ; 
Rondeau & la Polonaise, Op. 37, pianoforte (Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett)—Miss Playfair, pupil of Mr Arthur O'Leary; Song, 
‘Sleep, heart of mine” (Henry Smart)—(accompanist, Miss Dora 
Bright), Miss Sneddon, pupil of Mr F. R. Cox ; Duet, ‘*‘ Hungarian 
Dances,” in F and G minor, pianoforte (Brahms)—Miss Leonora 
Pople * and Miss Chapuy,* pupils of Mr Matthay. 

——J——— 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

An interesting and, in its way, perhaps, unique, celebration will 
be an important feature of the current musical year in England. Sir 
Julius Benedict’s annual concert has become a permanent establish- 
ment in London. It has given delight to successive generations of 
musicians and amateurs, and it is not a matter for surprise that the 
50th consecutive performance of this kind, which will take place at 
the Albert Hall in June, is looked forward to with universal interest, 
the more so as the composer’s finest work of sacred music, S¢ Peter, 
is to be given at the first of the two concerts announced for the 
occasion, The record of these concerts would include almost every 
musical name of note during the last half-century. Famous com- 
posers, from Mendelssohn downwards, great instrumentalists, all 
the ‘‘stars” of the Italian operas, and even dramatic celebrities, 
such as Mr. Irving and Madame Sarah Bernhardt, have in successive 
seasons assisted Sir Julius Benedict in giving interest and variety to 
his entertainments,. It is easy to predict that the jubilee per- 
formances in June will, be accompanied by crowded houses and 
enthusiastic plaudits. In addition to this, another opportunity will 
soon be offered of doing honour to one, to whom, in more than one 
sense, honour is due. An influential committee comprising many 
of the most pee names in art, letters, and society, has been 
formed for the purpose of presenting Sir Julius with a testimonial 
in acknowledgment of his long and valuable services to the public. 
The Lord Mayor has consented to act as honorary treasurer to the 
fund which is proposed to be raised, and a preliminary meeting of 
the committee will be held on the 17th inst. in the crush-room of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. An account has also been opened with 
Messrs Dimsdale, Fowler, and Co., of 50, Cornhill, to whom contri- 
butions may be forwarded. The presentation of testimonials to 
distinguished musicians has of late almost become a custom among us. 
Sir George Grove, Mr Henry Leslie, Mr August Manns, and others+ 
have thus been awarded, and a similar honour is in store for Sir 
Michael Costa. We venture to assert that Sir Julius Benedict’s 
claims to such a distinction are equal, if not superior, to those of 
any of these men, highly deserving though they undoubtedly are. 
He has not only been a writer on music and musicians like Sir 
George Grove, and a composer and conductor like Sir Michael Costa, 
but in addition to all this he has trained more pupils in various 
classes of society than any other musician alive. If all these pupils 
and all others who owe enjoyment and artistic encouragement to Sir 
Julius Benedict were to contribute their obolus according to their 
means, a sufficient sum would, and we have no doubt will, soon be 





* With whom this subject is a second study. 
t+ By “others ” are we to understand W. S. Bennett and G, A. Macfarren? 
If so, they should have come first—W, D. D. 














realized to free the closing years of so long and meritorious a life 
from every shadow of care. The veteran composer has, we ar2 glad 
to say, quite recovered from his recent indisposition, and is in full 
possession of his intellectual and artistic faculties. Neither, although 
in his 80th year, does he think of abandoning the work which to 
him has become a necessity of life. At the same time, it is almost 
the duty of the musical public to secure to their faithful servant the 
possibility of rest as soon as rest should become desirable—Times. 


— 0—-— 


ESMERALDA AT LIVERPOOL. 
(From the ‘* Liverpool Mercury.”) 

Within the brief confines of a single year, Esmeralda has obtained 
among operas a place as high as, if not higher, than any similar 
work in the voluminous order to which it belongs. There is some- 
thing peculiarly pleasing in the fact that while it enjoys the faithful 
admiration of the countrymen of its composer, it is not less prominent 
in the esteem of the people of another nation. When it was given 
in this city some four months ago, these words were applied to 
Esmeralda :—‘‘ It is no mere admixture of dialogue and song, but a 
work of symmetrical construction, consecutive in action, and in- 
tensely dramatic throughout.” From this judgment there need be no 
dissent. The merits of the opera have raised it to a position loftier 
than probably its author ever thought of claiming for it. The public 
believe in Mr Goring Thomas, and this confidence, laying upon him 
new responsibilities, must stir him towards a sustenance of the 
brilliant flame which his Zsmeralda has kindled. Regarded from a 
point of view entirely musical, Esmeralda is a remarkable combina- 
tion of vocal and orchestral resource. The influence of Wagner is 
perceptible, but mere imitation of his method is avoided. An in- 
genious adaptation of the great master’s theory as to the inde- 
pendent use of voices and instruments is not the least interesting 
feature of this very attractive work. From beginning to end, 
Esmeralda is suffused with poetic feeling, and no break occurs in the 
chain of dramatic incident. The performance of Esmeralda at 
the Royal Court Theatre awoke a crowded audience to a 
keener sense of the beauties of a fine composition which we hope 
may be looked upon as the forerunner of others of equal power. 
Mr. Rosa risked much when he invited Mr Goring Thomas to sub- 
mit to the ordeal of opinion as a writer of opera, but his reward is 
complete, and the success, financially and otherwise, of Esmeralda 
should call into existence works which will bring about the long- 
hoped-for day of the elevation of England to the altitude of a repre- 
sentative nation in musical drama. The strength of the Rosa 
organization is perhaps more clearly enunciated in the representation 
of Esmeralda than in that of any other opera. Mdme Burns as 
Esmeralda, Miss Perry as Fleur de Lys, Mr Ludwig as Claude 
Frollo, Mr Crotty as Quasimodo, Mr Snazelle as Clopin, Mr Davies 
as Gringoire, Mr King as the Marquis de Chevreuse, and Mr 
M’Guckin as Phebus, constitute a group unequalled in the lyrical 
exposition of character. Mdme Burns, Mr Ludwig, Mr M’Guckin, 
and Mr Crotty were, as on the occasion of the original production of 
the opera here, notable for the intensity and artistic proportion of 
their assumptions. Both chorus and orchestra adequately rendered 
their share of the representation. Mr Goossens, who seems to have 
an especial regard for Esmeralda, conducted with the earnestness 
and skill which he never fails to import into the performance of his 
onerous duty. Carmen and Mignon have also been given with 
success. 


—_o—_— 


FRANCHOMME. 

Franchomme, the celebrated violoncellist, died recently in 
Paris, aged seventy-six. He had been for nearly forty years a 
professor at the Conservatory of Music, and was one of the few 
surviving founders of the Société des Concerts. He founded also, 
with Allard, the first society in France for the performance of 
chamber music, and with that gentleman and Louis Diémer, 
edited and published the series known as the Ecole classique con- 
certante, containing the complete works for piano, violin, and 
violoncello, of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. He was a great 
friend of Chopin, with whom he wrote half a century ago, the 
well-known duet for piano and violoncello on themes from Robert 
le Diable. 








A new opera, Laureana, by a Portuguese composer, Machado, is 
about to be produced at the Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon, with a cast 
including Borghi-Mamd and Mantelli, Ortosi, Devoyod, Rapp, 
Souvestre, Piazza, and Bertocchi. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1883-84. 


Director—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 
THE TWENTY-FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 11, 1884, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
}Progranune. 

Part I.—Quintet, in D major, Op. 35, for flute, violin, two violas, and 
violoncel!o, first time (Molique)—MM. Svendsen, L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, 
and Piatti; Duets, a, ‘‘ Kiinftiger Frithling,” 5, ‘‘ Haidenrés!ein” (Alexis Hol- 
laender)—Miss Louisa Phillips and Mime Fassett; Fantaisie Ecossaise, Op. 28, 
for pianoforte alone (Mendelssohn)—Madlle Janotha, 

Part II.—Allemande, Lirgo, and Allegro, for violoncello, with pianoforte 
accompaniment (Veracini)—Signor Piatti; Duets, a, ‘‘ Wenn ich ein Véglein 
wir’, 4, ‘*‘ Herbstlied,” and c, “Schén Blumelein” (Schumann)—Miss Louisa 
Phillips and Mdme Fassett ; Serenade, in D major, Op. 25, for flute, violin, and 
viola (Beethoven )—first time (MM. Svendsen, L. Ries, and Hollander, 

Accompanists—Miss CARMICHAEL and Mr ZERBINI, 











SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 9, 1884, 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme, 

Quintet. in E flat, Op. 4, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello (Beet- 
hoven)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti ; 
Song, ‘Tell fair Irene“ (Handel)— Mr Joseph Maas; Pastoral Sonata, in D 
major, Op. 28, for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Mdlle Janotha; Prelude, 
Romance, and Scherzo, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment. (Franz 
Ries) —Mdme Norman-Néruda ; Song, ‘‘ Bianca al par” (Meyerbeer)—Mr Joseph 
Maas; Trio, in C major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Haydn)— 
Mdlle Janotha, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti, 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBLNI. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Mustcat. WorLpis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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At Sea. 


With a gloomy sea and a dull grey sky, 

LI am borne forth now on a doubtful quest. 
While the long hours and the waves pass by, 
The sun gets nearer the west. 


But while that land that I love so much, 
So slowly fades in the offing grey, 

A. sunshine glimmer, a sudden touch, 
Falls on tt far away. 


And I see the almost colourless hiils 
Grow green again in the waning light, 
And something I see beyond them fills 
My soul with a sad delight. 


As the glimmer turns to a sunset stain 
On a sweet pale face in the soul of me, 
And the lips I kissed laugh once again, 
Ere night falls over the sea. 





Polkaw, 





CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 73.) 

But this is not all, and when, after having already renounced 
the stage, Cherubini made, as it were, a second start in his career, 
and produced in the sacred branch of his art those incomparable 
masterpieces which took all Europe by surprise, and drew from it 
a long cry of admiration, his influence was extended still more 
than before, and acquired more expansive force than ever. The 





Mass in F, the Requiem, and the Coronation Mass, veritable monu- 
ments, as solid and noble in their architecture as the vast edifices 
for which they were intended, carried his renown beyond the 
ordinary limits, and doubled the amount of attention which artists 
were accustomed to give his works. [t was a new art which was 
revealed, an art of hitherto unknown grandeur and power, the 
mysterious and solemn sublimity of which engendered, in conjunc- 
tion with profound astonishment, the desire for analysis and study 
always excited in us by admirable works which increase the 
domain of intelligence and unveil to human thought new horizons 
and unknown worlds. Lastly, by the twenty years which he 
passed at the head of the Conservatory, and during which he 
renovated the methods of instruction, re-establishing the latter 
on a logical basis, and assuring the triumph of the principles 
which he knew so well how to put into practice, Cherubini, whose 
ascendancy over the artists of his own day cannot be a subject of 
doubt, saw his authority, so to speak, placed on a regular footing, 
and really became the master and, in some degree, arbitrator of 
the French school, which, after him, Auber was destined to lead 
in so different a path.* 

Twenty-nine Italian or French operas, only five of which were 
written in collaboration with other composers (not to mention 
several scores begun but never completed) ; a ballet ; more than 
seventy scenic pieces introduced into various works performed in 
Paris, London, or Italy ; seventeen grand cantatas, odes, or lyrical 
interludes; eight extremely important compositions written for 
the grand Revolutionary Festivals; an oratorio; twelve masses 
for soloists, chorus, and orchestra ; a “ Te Deum ;” a “ Miserere ;” 
more than eighty motets, anthems, and separate religious pieces ; 
some hundred vocal pieces, with French or Italian words: 
romances, nocturnes, rondos, canzonets, madrigals, &c.; a sym- 
phony ; an overture; six quartets and a quintet for stringed 
instruments ; eleven sonatas for the piano, the organ, and the 
horn ; a piano fantasia; marches and “ pas redoublés” for mili- 
tary bands; a certain number of dance-pieces ; choruses ; about 
one hundred and twenty solfeggios for the use of the Conserva- 
tory; solos for the hautboy, clarionet, or bassoon ; more than 
sixty canons in two, three, four, and eight parts; and, finally, 
various pieces in different styles, mostly written for albums, and 
difficult to class—such is the enormous baggage left by Cherubini, 
and comprising a total of nearly six hundred compositions of 
various degrees of importance. 

‘* Amid the lofty and magnificent inspirations of genius,” says one 
of his biographers, ‘‘ how many detached pieces are there of lesser 
length but of no less precious workmanship, which we may assimi- 
late to the fugitive pieces of a great poet! Madrigals, nocturnes, 
stanzas, canons for two, three, or four voices, choruses, cantatas for 
associations, public ceremonies, or national festivals—all the com- 
poser’s productions follow one another with a rapidity which 
astonishes us as much by their number as by their diversity of style. 
Cherubini wrote the music of from thirty to forty romances, of 
which eighteen are taken from Florian’s pastoral of Hstel/e alone, 
and some others, such as ‘Dors, mon enfant,’ on Berquire’s touching 
words ; ‘ La Rose,’ to Bernard’s Anacreontic Ode, &c. ; these were 
the fashion fora time. If he composes for national festivals, his 
talent is always devoted to grandiose and inspiring subjects : the 
manes of Mirabeau, the funeral service of General Hoche, Youth, 
Gratitude, and the Memory of the Great Men of the Pantheon. Two 
of Anacreon’s Odes are set to music in the original Greek. 
Cherubini pays his tribute of homage to Haydn in an admirable 
cantata for three voices on the death of that illustrious musician. 
Does the Théatre-Frangais require a martial song for the piece 





* Inthe very summary though interesting notice consecrated by him to 
Cherubini, Adolphe Adam has put in a clear light how much some of our 
greatest French musicians owe to the master’s instruction: “Is it not ad- 
mirable,” he says, “‘ to think that to him we are indebted for the clearness 
and excellent arrangement we adinire in the last works of Boieldieu; the 
elegance and good taste of those of Auber; the nervous style and learned 
manner of those of Halévy ; and the fact that each of these masters, while 
drawing from the same source, was able to preserve the stamp of originality 
distinguishing his particular style! Yes, we repeat it, of all Cherubini’s titles 
to glory there is one which cannot be proclaimed too emphatically ; he was the 
master of Boieldieu, Auber, Carafa, and Halévy, And, if one dared to place 
a modest name by the side of such brilliant names, I would timidly venture to 
insert mine, as I received lessons from the first of the pupils above cited, and 
thus profited, like them, although only at second hand, by Cherubini’s excel- 
lent lessons, I should thus be the least worthy, but certainly not the least 
grateful of the number.” 
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entitled La Rancon de Duguesclin? Cherubini is the person to 
whom it applies. Wherever friendship calls him, in town or 
country, he leaves behind him reminiscences of his presence. If he 
is asked for couplets for the table we have the noblest of drinking 
songs in his three-part ‘ Hymne a Bacchus.’ The localities he visits 
suggest to him sweet thoughts, which he translates into tender 
melodies for albums. His complaisance in satisfying all the 
indiscreet demands made upon him can be compared only to the 
fecundity and flexibility of his talent.” + 


(To be continued. ) 
——o—— 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

C is pleasant to have to record the unequivocal success achieved 

by Mr Villiers Stanford, in his new pianoforte sonata, intro- 
duced by Miss Agnes Zimmermann at last Monday evening's 
concert. The audience on this occasion was not large, especially 
the democratical or shilling-orchestral section thereof, owing, it 
is said, to resentment at an English attempt to poach on what 
our German friends have hitherto considered their own exclusive 
preserves. However, those of Mr Arthur Chappell’s supporters 
who, by their defection, were responsible for the great gaps, 
missed an exceeding interesting concert. To begin with, there 
was Mendelssohn’s immortally glorious Quartet in D major, to 
hear which, performed as it is at these concerts, all real amateurs 
might be expected to make no small sacrifice of time and trouble. 
There was what we believe to be the first public appearance in 
England of Mr Winch, a gentleman hailing from the other side 
of the Atlantic, and gifted with a most exceptionally fine voice. 
Moreover, Signor Piatti displayed once again, by means of two of 
his own compositions, those powers which, though it is now so 
utterly unnecessary to insist upon, must yet be yielded their meed 
of homage. Finally, there was that pleasant and quite popular, 
if not very profound, pianoforte quartet in E flat, by Rheinberger. 

These things were missed by the conspicuously many absentees, 
But what the audience lacked in numerical strength, they more 
than atoned for by the heartiness of their applause. For our own 
part, while lamenting the continued prosperity of the ‘‘ encore ” 
system as instanced last Monday, we are glad the artists should 
have been shown how well their genius was appreciated, and glad 
in particular that the appearance on the platform of the favourite 
young English composer, in answer to an imperative call, should 
have been the sign for such an enthusiastic demonstration of 
pleasure and approval. Anything approaching close criticism of 
Mr Stanford’s Sonata is, at the present moment, impossible. 
After a first hearing it is impossible, even with the help afforded 
in the programme-book by a masterly and musicianly analysis. 
All that can reasonably be asked for is a few general impressions : 
and these are unreservedly favourable to the work in question. 

We must remember that the prevailing characteristics of the 
music composed in these days are—immense pretentiousness, 
vulgar noisiness, emptiness, and, almost inevitably, an impotent 
affectation and ridiculous distortion of the peculiarities of a great 
master whose name is the theme of our time. 

Now, unless our first impressions are strangely mistaken, we 
find nothing of such nonsense in Mr Stanford’s Sonata. On the 
contrary, it is natural and unaffected work, modest and-unassum- 
ing. There is a fresh air about it which makes one fancy it has 
just been blown from the fields and fens round Cambridge—a 
certain pastoral tone discernible here and there, lending some 
basis of reason to the fancy. 

At a first hearing of the acknowledged masterpieces leading 
ideas are not always easy to lay hold of. Wherefore, if this 
Sonata seem from time to time to be a little obscure or diffuse, or 
both, the fault may be that of the unfamiliar listener. Of one 





+ DeNNE-BARon: Cherubini, sa vie, ses travaua, What Cherubini thus 
wrote in albums at the request of a host of persons, is something incalculable. 
I will give you merely the following names: Lord Cowper; Louis, the 
architect ; Mdme Chinnery ; Guérin, the painter; Prince Metternich ; Prince 
Esterhazy; Mdme Ethis; Alphonse de Beauchesne; Mdme de Genlis; 
Baillot; Bérat; Ingres; Sauvageot, the excellent violinist, to whom the 
Louvre is indebted for so admirable a collection ; the Princess de Salm; Mdme 
Bouteiller ; Isabey ; Mdme Leroux ; Mdlle Cassas ; Donizetti ; Baron Gérard ; 
Sigismond Neukomm ; De Conti; Mdlle Pacini, daughter of the music-pub- 
lisher ; Pechatschek, the composer, &c., &c. It was in canons more especially 
that Cherubini was prodigal as regards his friends’ albums and collections. 








thing we feel confident, which is that Mr Stanford’s melody, and 
melody he has, is taken from no source but his own inspiration, 
and he may therefore say with more justification than Alfred de 
Musset, 


‘* Mon verre est petit, mais je bois dans mon verre,” 
or words to that effect. 

To a repetition of this Sonata we shall look forward, and, in the 
meanwhile, yield full thanks to Miss Agnes Zimmermann for 
having thus been the god-mother, so to speak, of such a sterling 
piece of new and English music. Polkaw. 


—_o—— 


ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE AND ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC FOR THE BLIND. 

The annual orchestral concert of this most enterprising 
institution, held at St James’s Hall on Tuesday evening, Feb. 5, 
met with the success it fairly deserved, for it was attended by a 
large and sympathetic audience, who showed by applause of an 
unusually enthusiastic nature their high appreciation of the 
executive ability manifested by the students. In everything con- 
nected with the college, in all its doings, there is present a 
confidence, as well as a cheerfulness, that surprises the observer. 
The students, in their bright and healthful home in Upper 
Norwood, are to be seen walking and running about the path- 
ways, climbing and jumping in the playgrounds, with such an 
unerring certainty of foot that, for the moment, the looker-on 
refuses to consider them sightless. The principal, Dr Campbell, 
has achieved the distinction of raising up a helpless class into one 
of self-reliance. Without disdaining the pity and charity that 
naturally arise in the human heart in presence of such a depriva- 
tion as loss of sight, he manages to supplement that claim by 
proving that the blind under his charge have talents that not 
only merit good natured applause, but also that entitle them by 
right for musical occupation. The self-dependence of the blind 
seems to be the one aim of his life. No mere instruction could 
accomplish it, One might almost imagine it was his lot to suffer in 
order that, being blind, he might by example lead fellow-sufferers to 
a place of safety. It was gratifying to witness on Tuesday evening 
the freedom with which the male and female students entered the 
orchestra and took their allotted stations; and the Principal, 
with Mrs Campbell, must be complimented on their dress and 
deportment. 

Although Dr Campbell does not seek to draw forth compassion, 
no one, nevertheless, could look on the amiable and intelligent 
face of Mr Alfred Hollins, as he stepped to the music-stool to 
take his seat, preparatory to playing Beethoven’s Concerto in E 
flat, without being moved with unusual sympathy. For was he 
not there alone in darkness, whilst his fellow instrumentalists 
around him had the aid of light? The single chord, with which 
the orchestra opened the concerto, seemed as the starting point, 
from which the youth had to thread his way through a musical 
wilderness, wherein giddy heights were divided by bewildering 
depths. But fear for him was groundless. For is not the realm 
of sound his home? All there is clear to his mental vision. He 
knew Beethoven’s “ concerto ” too well to miss the way, or stumble 
in the path. Mr Hollins is a student no longer, but a prepared 
artist. He is fairly master of the mechanical part of his work. 
The key-board is under his control, with a firm, clean touch, and 
an execution both easy and true. When necessary, there is in 
his playing a breadth of phrasing, and always an accent just and 
expressive. The variety in his treatment shows that the subject, 
as a whole, is clear before his mind; consequently, there is an 
absence of the incessant jerking and spasmodic thumping often 
resorted to for effect. At the termination of the “concerto” Mr 
Hollins was rapturously applauded. Miss Jeannie Gilbert per- 
formed Scarlatti’s “ Pastorale ” and “ Capriccio” with considerable 
success, for there was a quiet grace in the rendering of the former, 
and a brightness and piquancy in the latter. Another scholar, 
Mr Moncur, displayed a prettily-toned voice, with a good method 
of producing it, in David’s “O ma Maitresse.” With true intona- 
tion, there was decision in attacking notes, and a command over 
the registers, the open and the closed, that showed discreet training. 
Moreover, he sang with style and finish. Miss Campbell made 
for herself a name and reputation some time ago at Windsor 
Castle, where she sang the solo part in Mendelssohn's “ Hear my 
Prayer,” before Her Majesty the Queen, and Court. A like success 
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attended her effortsin thesame work on Tuesday night. The subject, 
laden as it is with the Christian’s hope, has seldom been given 
with more tender expression. Some parts of it were made par- 
ticularly affecting. The choir, composed of blind scholars, sang the 
choral portions of the motet, and also the “ Pilgrim’s Chorus” 
from Yannhiiuser, in capital style, the words of which were dis- 
tinctly enunciated and the intonation correct; besides, there was 
in the early part a restraint, a husbanding of the voices, that 
enabled the singers to give due effect to the later and more 
passionate part of the composition. The choir was so excellent 
as to engender the hope that a more prominent place will be ac- 
corded it in future programmes, 

A first-rate band was engaged, and placed under the direction 
of Professor Karl Klindworth, who came from Berlin on purpose 
to conduct the concert. It was a generous act, and one duly 
appreciated, The tact and judgment he displayed cannot readily 
be forgotten. Conscious that they were led by a master, the 
band played the Wagner selection in a most admirable manner. 
Their unusual efforts had a corresponding effect upon the 
audience, who applauded each and every piece enthusiastically. 
The next notes heard immediately after the Wagner selection 
consisted of a prelude of some few bars from a pianist about to ac- 
company Mdme Albani in “ Casta Diva.” The extempore prelude 
was certainly but a ricketty little bridge for one to pass over, from 
the elaborate instrumental to the ornate vocal. But Mdme Albani 
sang the favourite air with great beauty of voice and consummate 
ability. The accomplished lady also gave a magnificent rendering 
of the solo, “From thy love as a Father,” from Gounod’s Redemp- 
tion. Both numbers were applauded to the echo. 

The third part of the concert was set apart for Liszt. Sound 
discretion marked this arrangement, for it enabled those who feel 
annoyance at that composer’s affectations and pretensions, to 
leave the hall without disturbing their neighbours. 

PENCERDD GwFFYN. 
eS 


CONCERTS, 

Mpmer Viarp Louis began her series of performances of ‘‘ Beet- 
hoven’s Works ” on Tuesday morning, February 5, at Prince’s Hall, 
with the assistance, as vocalist, of Mr Iver McKay. The instru- 
mentalists were Mdme Jenny Viard Louis (pianoforte), M. Hollander 
(violin), and M. Libotton (violoncello). The following is the pro- 
gramme :—Op. 1, No. 1, Trio, E flat major (pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello) ; Three Lieder (voice and pianoforte); Op. 2, No. 1, 
Sonata, F minor (pianoforte alone); Op. 1, No. 2, Trio, G major 
(pianoforte, violin, and violoncello) ; Three Lieder (voice and piano- 
forte) ; Op. 2, No. 2, Sonata, A major (pianoforte alone); Op. 1, 
No. 3, Trio, C minor (pianoforte, violin, and violoncello) ; Adelaide 
(voice and piano) ; Op. 2, No. 3, Sonata, C major (pianoforte alone). 
Mdme Mina Gould and Mr Lindsay Sloper accompanied the vocal 
music, and the whole performance was listened to with great atten- 
tion by a discriminating audience, 

Tue Malles Felicia and Victoria de Bunsen gave an ‘‘at home” on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 31, at their residence in George Street, 
Portman Square, which was, as usual, numerously and fashionably 
attended. There was a short musical programme preceding (fol- 
lowed, by a ‘‘dance”) the artists being the Mdlles de Bunsen 
Mdme de Vaney, Signor Adelmann, Mr , Saad eg Herr Vendel, 
Mr Nordblom, Mr Oberthiir, and Signor Papini; conductor Mr 
Lindsay Sloper ; all of whom Pear hes themselves in a most satis- 
factory manner, which was shown by frequent applause. The 
greatest vocal success was obtained by Mdlle Victoria de Bunsen for 
her brilliant rendering of Rode’s Air with Variations. Signor 
Papini’s exquisite execution of two compositions of his own obtained 
great applause. The Mdlles de Bunsen’s Scandinavian Vocal 
Society, consisting of English amateur ladies and gentlemen, sang 
in the Scandinavian language some solos and chorus remarkably well. 
Especial praise is due for the fine rendering of two solos in the 
“Flyttfoglarna”” by a lady and gentleman amateur. One of the 
‘*sensations ” of the evening was a new dance called La Nationale, a 
** valse carrée” danced most  gagc ad by four ladies and four gentle- 
men. This dance, composed by Monsieur Leblanc, will, no doubt, 
become quite the fashion during the ensuing season. 

On Saturday evening last Messrs Williams and Curtis gave their 
annual evening concert at Neumeyer Hall, before a crowded 
audience. Master John Gridley opened the first and second parts 
with a pianoforte solo. This young gentleman, who, we are in- 
formed, has numbered but 12 years, is to be congratulated on the 
brilliancy of his execution, Miss K. Oscar Burne, R.A.M. secured 








the applause of the audience by the way in which she sang ‘‘ Father 
O'Flynn,” (‘* The Three Old Maids of Lea ” given as an encore,) and 
by her pathetic recital of ‘‘Billy’s Rose.” Mdme Washington 
Walker gave ‘“‘The Swallow Song,” and ‘‘ When my Jim comes 
home;” Miss Ida Meynell, “Hark the sound of Church Bells 
pealing,” together with ‘‘ Carrier John,” both of which pleased the 
audience. Miss Margaret Curtis, a débutante, was well received, and 
sang ‘‘Waiting” and “The Rest of the Story,” with “ Five 
o’clock Tea” as anencore. Mr J. Heald, Mr Verrell and Mr W. 
A. Williams acquitted themselves very creditably, and gained a 
large share of approbation, and Mr George Augustus Holmes was 
heartily encored-in his buffo song ‘‘ Shtubborn Leedle Hans.” The 
programme gave aren satisfaction, and Messrs Williams and Curtis 
must be congratulated on the suceess of their venture. A word of 
praise is due to Mr F, Raymond Gibbs, for the manner in which he 
carried out the arrangements of the concert.—B. J. B. 


‘“HaROLD GLYNDE” AT THE City TEMPLE.—A successful per- 
formance of this cantata was given last Monday evening by the 
choir of the City Temple Band of Hope. The work is from the pen 
of Edward Foskett, with original music by Dr. Stainer, C. 8. Jekyll, 
G. C. Martin, Mus- Bac., James A. Birch and other well-known 
composers. It consists, in addition to the poem, of no less than 
fourteen pieces of music, some being compositions of great merit, and 
caloctiaasa to delight every one who regards music, not as a display 
of brilliant difficulties, but as the sister art of poetry. In the 
choruses, some of which are compositions of great beauty, it was 
evident that the singers understood each other, and a good rendering 
wastheresult, The first of these choruses,“ Happy Village Home,” was 
rendered in fine style, the change of time from & to 3-4 in the middle 


rt being most effective. Then follows a very pleasing quartet, 
‘‘ Something never dies.” The next number, ‘‘ Up with the dawning 
light,” in 6-8 time, pleased greatly by its brightness. Space will not 

ermit to dwell upon the other numbers ; suffice it that all are good, 
Solens good music wedded to good words. However, one song must 
receive a moment’s attention, entitled, ‘‘ Waft my message o’er the 
Sea,” which is undoubtedly the ‘‘ gem ” of the work ; Miss L. Baxter 
lost no paca of proving it such, and sung it with such ex- 
pression that secured her a well-merited encore. iss J. A. Fowler, 
daughter of Prof. L. N. Fowler, read the connective narratives in 
such a manner that left nothing to be desired. Miss G. Johnson 
made an excellent accompanist. Summarising the work, it is cer- 
tainly one of the best of its kind that has appearead, and Mr Foskett 
has been most fortunate in getting the assistance of such able con- 
tributors. Harold Glynde is certainly — popularity amongst 
Choral Societies, as evinced by the great number who of late have 
taken the work in hand.—( Communicated. ) 

HAMMERSMITH.—One of the most successful concerts given by 
Lady Brabazon took place here on Wednesday night, at which Mr 
and Mrs Morgan played a duet for piano and violin by Bellini, Miss 
Morgan sang two songs with violin and piano accompaniment, Mr 
Owens and Miss Bindells gave each two songs that were well 
received, and Miss Carlotta Kidison the well known actress recited 
two interesting pieces with genuine expression. Mr Ch. Bishenden 
has sung at so many of these concerts that his appearance is always 
looked forward to with pleasure, and he was called upon to repeat 
both his songs. The concert ended by artists and audience singing 
the National Anthem. 


A CONCERT was given on Friday, Feb. Ist, in aid of the Richmond 
Hospital, at the ‘‘Star and Garter” Hotel, Richmond, under the 
direction of Mr. John Larkin. The executants consisted of artists 
and amateurs, who gave a varied selection of agreeable music, The 
concert opened with Beethoven’s Trio for Violin, Violoncello, and 
Pianoforte, Op. 1, No. 2—very well rendered by Mr N. Mori 
(violin), Mr Hope Shakespear (violoncello), and Miss Cheyne (piano- 
forte). Miss Cheyne, in the Trio, as well asin Chopin’s ‘* Variations 
Brillante,” Op. 12, proved to be an accomplished pianist. Mr Carlo 
Ducci played a charming ‘‘ Réverie,” &c., of his own composition, 
and, with Mr C. Ducci, jun., aa arrangement of the march in 
Wagner's T'annhiiuser, He also played with effect Ketten’s ‘‘ Sere- 
nade Espanole ” and a Military March by Schubert. The programme 
included some concerted vocal pieces—amongst others, Verdi's 
quartet, ‘‘Un di si ben” (Riyoletto), and the sestetto, ‘‘Chi mi 
frena,” from Lucia, admirably sung by Misses M. C. Williams and 
Hughes, Messrs Evans, Clements, Hughes, and Larkin. We must 
not omit to mention Verdi’s trio from Attila, ‘‘Te sol quest’ anima” 
(encored), well rendered by Miss Williams, Mr H. G. Clements, and 
Mr Hughes. It was one of the gems of the concert. Miss Mary 
Hallam gave Barri’s ‘‘ Saved from the Storm’? and Gouned’s ‘“ Le 
parlate d’amore”; Mdlle Belphine le Brun, Carlo Ducci’s new 
song, ‘‘’Twas not to be,” accompanied by the composer; and a 
young tenor singer with a capital voice, Mr H. C. Clements, made 
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his début in Blumenthal’s ‘‘ My Queen.” His success was complete. 
Mr R. Evans had to repeat Balfe’s ‘‘ Come into the Garden, Maud” ; 
and Mr John Larkin, with Miss May Hallam, gave Emanuel’s vocal 
duet, ‘‘The Siren and the Friar,” with good effect. The accom- 
panists were Miss Cheyne, Mr N. Mori, and Signor Carlo Ducci. 


—o—— 
PROVINCIAL. 


LiverPoot.—During his comparatively short life, Donizetti com- 
posed from sixty to seventy operas, of which Lucrezia Borgia, La 
Favorita, and Lucia di Lammermoor are probably the best known. 
These three works are in the Carl Rosa repertoire, but Lucia di 
Lammermoor has not been heard for about three years. It was on 
Saturday night, Feb. 2, revived at the Royal Court Theatre. The 
performance, however, was so successful that it will in future be 
presented more frequently. Mr M’Guckin was Edgar, Mr Crotty, 
Henry Ashton; Mr Pope, Raymond ; and Mdme Burns, Lucy. 
This was the first appearance cf Mr M’Guckin in the part of Edgar. 
He was in excellent voice, and his singing was highly satisfactory 
throughout, the more intense passages—says The Mercury—being 
delivered with great declamatory power. His bearing was always 
unconstrained and often expressive. It is rare indeed that an 
artist, on the occasion: of the initial assumption of such a 
part as this, succeeds so well as Mr M’Guckin did on Satur- 
day. Always admirable, Mdme Burns is a true representative 
of the heroine of Donizetti’s work. The recognition of her brilliant 
vocalization and tcuching very! was of the customarily enthusiastic 
nature. Mr Crotty repeated his old triumph as Henry Ashton. 
Both band and chorus were excellent. Mr Goossens conducted. 
There was a crowded audience.—On the afternoon of Saturday M. 
de Pachmann’s ‘‘ Pianoforte Recital” took place in the concert room of 
St George’s Hall, under the direction of Messrs Cramer & Co. ; and 
at the Union Hotel, Clayton Square, a meeting of the members of 
the Society of Professional Musicians was held—Dr Fisher, of Black- 
pool, presiding. The chairman having given a report of the visit of 
the deputation to the midland counties, the discussion as to the 
admission of ladies was resumed, and on the motion of Mr Wrigley, 
seconded by Dr Hiles, was agreed to. At a subsequent meeting of 
the council it was decided that the theorectical examinations should 
be held this year on the third Saturday in June, and that the next 
meeting of the society should be held at Derby, Mr Edward Hillin 
to be chairman, 

3atH.—Mr Olliver (lessee of the Assembly Rooms) gave his 
annual concert on Tuesday evening, Feb. 5th, to a brilliant 
and crowded audience, Every piece in the programme was much 
applauded and it was ditficult to escape an encore, but the artists 
bowed over and over again for the compliments paid them. Miss 
Clara Samuell, in Cowen’s ‘‘ Spinning,” charmed all by her rich voice 
and pure style ; Miss Damian gave ‘‘ Che faro ” with her well-known 
expression; Mr Henry Guy sang in his usual musicianly style. 
Sig. Foli’s fine voice produced its wonted effect in Mendelssohn's 
“Pm aroamer.” Herr Hollman played on the violoncello, among 
other pieces, a Nocturne by Chopin and a Mazurka by Popper. 
Sie. Bisaccia accompanied, and showed his skill as a solo player ina 
“Rhapsodie” by Liszt. It is a pity that his exceptional attain- 
ments should have been thrown away on such a piece of “ firework ” 
music, —H. G. 

Norrincuam.—Mr John Farmer’s well-known sacred cantata, 
Christ and His Soldiers, was performed on Thursday evening, 
January 31, in the large hall of the Mechanics’ Institution. The 
cantata is acknowledged to be a model of this special style of musical 
composition that can be heard with pleasure again and again, for 
some of the music, while in structure being such as to come within 
the range and capabilities of an amateur choir, is in conception and 
development of a very high-class character. The choir was con- 
ducted by Mr C. Hickling, and the orchestra was led by Mr Higgin- 
botham, in the absence of Mr J. H. Twinn, whose illness prevented 
him being present. The principal vocalists were—Miss anton, 
soprano ; Miss Bennett, contralto; Mr T. Keyworth, tenor; and 
Mr J. Johnson, bass. Mr H. Woodhouse presided at the organ. 

_Reapinc.—The annual concert in aid of the funds of the Volunteer 
Fire Brigade was held in the New Town Hall on Thursday evening, 
January 17th. There was a large audience. The singers were 
Misses Beata Francis, Annie ) san ; Messrs Iver McKay, 
T raherne, Ernest Cecil, and Barrington Foote, together with Signor 
Papini (violin), Signor Tito Mattei (pianoforte), and Mdme Mina 
Gould (accompanist). The concert was under the management of 
Mr Frank Attwells, and the arrangements were well carried out, 
with the assistance of the members of the Brigade. The successes 
of the concert were obtained by Mr Iver McKay in ‘The Death of 
Nelson” (encored), Mr Barrington Foote in ‘The Way of the 





World” (encored, and ‘‘ Three Merrie Men” substituted). 
Signor Tito Mattei played several pianoforte solos of his own com- 
position, Messrs Traherne and Ernest Cecil who were recalled in 
Masini’s amusing duet, ‘‘ The Muleteers,” together with the quaint 
old English duet, ‘‘ Here’s a health unto his!Majesty,” and Miss Beata 
Francis who sang Benedict’s variations on the ‘‘ Carnival de Venice” 
with remarkable clearness and brilliant execution, earning a well- 
deserved encore. The concert was brought to a conclusion with 
Pinsuti’s quartet ‘‘Good night, Beloved.” 
ee 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The programme of the concert, given by this society on Friday 
evening, February Ist, at St James’s Hall, consisted of Schubert's 
Mass in E flat, Beethoven’s Symphony in A (No. 7), and Mendels- 
sohn’s Walpurgis Nacht. It is evident by the character of the 
materials of their admirable selection, that the society feels con- 
strained, by force of circumstances, to depart from the usages and 
practices of their parent institution, which generally presented to 
its subscribers works of a more decidedly vocal nature. The old 
society had a world-wide reputation for the performance of 
oratorio. Indeed, for the completeness of its representations it 
had no rival ; and to all appearance the name of Exeter Hall will 
be historically associated with the most flourishing period of that 
branch of English art exercised on works of the Handelian order. 
The inheritance of a great name entails corresponding responsi- 
bilities. Conscious of the impossibility of engaging the same 
number of performers, and of producing the same effect in St 
James’s Hall, the younger Society seems anxious to avoid com- 
parisons, and follows, therefore, as much as possible a different 
course to that adopted in former times. Besides, its astute 
managers have probably gauged more accurately the temper and 
disposition of the public than their immediate predecessors. 
Little observation is needed to see that their liking, nay passion, 
for oratorio, which existed in the past generation, has considerably 
diminished in the present: and, however much this may be 
regretted, it is certainly the duty of managers to arrange 
accordingly. Admitting, then, the necessity for this change of 
front, there can be no exception taken to the choice of works 
made for the concert under notice. 

The society exercised sound judgment in placing Mr Charles 
Hallé in the conductor's chair; and it might be added it was 
equally fortunate in procuring Mr W. H. Cummings to under- 
take the duties of assistant-conductor. Consternation, for a time, 
was felt at the sad news of Mr Hallé’s sudden illness, which was 
partially allayed, however, by the announcement that his indis- 
position had been exaggerated. That great musician may be 
assured that he not only has the sympathies and good wishes of 
the society, but also of the entire musical public. In the absence 
of the conductor-in-chief, nothing could be more natural than to 
see his subordinate-in-command take the ddton. Mr W. H. Cum- 
mings had the entire confidence of all concerned, although per- 
haps there was some little anxiety as to the fortune of the 
Symphony. Of the “Mass” and “Cantata” there could be no 
cause for fear, a3 he had trained the singers in their several parts. 
And who can be more capable of teaching singers, and of guiding 
them also, than asinger? Surely, one who has undergone vocal 
training, and who has himself successfully practised the art in 
public, can be no other than the very best person to teach the art. 
Instrumentalists, by the bye, are apt to look down upon vocalists, 
when making an estimate of their claims to be called musicians. 
Justice perhaps will sometime or other reverse ‘his judgment. 
At any rate, Mr W. H. Cummings demonstrated his right to be 
considered a musician, as well as a conductor of musicians ; with 
self-restraint, and with entire command over himself, he directed 
the orchestra with real ability. By his quiet manner and decisive 
beat, the audience and performers were from the first put at ease ; 
but when they found him in the Symphony so masterful, they 
gave vent to their admiration in loud and continuous applause. 
In fact, he was made the hero of the evening. The soloists 
engaged in the Mass and the Walpurgis Nacht were Miss Thudi- 
chum, Miss Marion Burton, Mr Bouleott Newth, Mr as i and 


Mr Edward Lloyd. 1. 8. 








Municu.—Mdme Mathilde Mallinger has been singing here again. 
She appeared in Offenbach’s Mariage a la Lanterne and Grisar’s 
Bonsoir, Signor Pantalon, 
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MUSIC AT FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 

In the seventh Museum’s concert at Frankfort, August Wilhelm}, 
owing to the strange selection,—he played three long and rather 
tedious compositions of his own—did not meet with the accustomed 
applause. ‘he public were delighted with the orchestral part, they 
performed in excellent style, Schumann's overture to Manfred, and 
Haydn’s C-moll Symphony. 

On the Ist inst, the ninth Museum’s concert brought (first time) 
the Spring Overture of Hermann Gitz, the lamented young com- 
poser of the ‘‘Taming of the Shrew,” and Mendelssohn’s A-dur 
Symphony. Mdme Moran, from the opera, sang the Sextus air 
from 7'itus, and songs by Weber, Wagner, and Beethoven, with her 
accustomed bravuraand verve. Mr Xaver Scharwenka, from Berlin, 
an ever-welcome pianist at these concerts, played Beethoven’s 
Es-dur concerto and pieces by Schumann and Liszt, to which he 
added a Menuett, a pretty composition of his own. 

Hans von Biilow has been extraordinarily successful with the 
three concerts he conducted with the members of the Saxe-Meiningen 
Ducal Court Orchestre, and not less so with the pianoforte recitals 
which he gave last week, and which were attended by the Land- 
grave of Hesse, Princess Anna Marie Friedrich of Prussia, the 
Baronesses Rothschild, and all the créme et beauté of Frankfort 
society. 

Miiller, the young lyric tenor of the Opera, has the offer of an 
eee for the Vienna Operahouse, where he will shortly make 
a début. 

Mdme Moran, Frankfort, and Mdme Luger (Comtesse Toto), 
Leipzig, will have to exchange places--strange to say, against their 
wishes, and against the inclination of their respective managements. 

Mozart’s birthday was celebrated with a good performance of the 
Zauberflite. Der Rattenfiinger (Piper of Hamelin) has been revived 
with moderate success. In the course of the week the much-named 
new tenor Buttel will sing at the Operahouse on two nights as Verdi’s 
Troubadour and Lyonel in Martha. D. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine, February 3rd, 1884. 


—_—)—= 


MR BRINLEY RICHARDS ON ANCIENT AND MODERN 
MUSIC, 


Mr Brinley Richards delivered a lecture on the above subject on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 31, before a numerous audience at the roomsof 
the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. He commenced 
by stating that music might be described as of two kinds—one of 
nationality, the other of art. For the first they were indebted, he said, 
to the minstrels ; for the second to their successors, who were scholars 
as well as musicians. When men began to regard music as an intel- 
lectual study the race of the old minstrels and bards rapidly declined, 
and it soon became extinct. In these days it was difficult to imagine 
a time when such a thing as a tune existed, according to their idea 
of the term. What the original forms of ancient songs might have 
been they had no means of ascertaining, as they had not been pre- 
served by tradition, but from the moment when musicians began to 
write down their compositions they were able to trace the history of 
music step by step, and to observe how slowly it progressed during 
many hundreds of years. In alluding to the exaggerations of Welsh 
historians with regard to the antiquity of some of the national music, 
he said the late Archdeacon Williams, of Cardigan, in his enthusiasm 
declared that the Britons, long before the establishment of Christi- 
anity, possessed ‘‘a refined science of music,” but it was difficult to 
understand how they could have had what was unknown to the 
world for more than a thousand years. No one who was acquainted 
with Wales in the present day could doubt for a moment that among 
the population there was an enthusiastic love for music, anc 
especially for choral singing; but it would be contrary to all 
evidence, to assert as some historians had done, that in the eleventh 
century the Welsh possessed any exceptional advantages in musical 
progress, and there were strong reasons for believing that the so- 
called musical manuscripts of that century were, like the 
bardic alphabet, inventions of a more recent period. The 
lecture was listened to with deep and intelligent interest, Mr 
Richards himself playing pianoforte selections illustrating the 
progress of music from the thirteenth century down to the present 
day. In the course of his survey the lecturer glanced at the earlier 
instruments having keyboards, suchas the virginal and the harpsichord, 
remarking that the expression of “‘a Pair of Virginals” has given 
rise to a variety of opinions; one of the highest authorities on all 
matters concerning instruments like the pianoforte—Mr Hipkins— 
informs us that “before the Restoration a// keyed instruments with 
‘jacks, whether spinets or harpsichords, were known in England 
by the general name or Virgina/—usually a ‘Pair of Virginals’— 
but in the inventory of the furniture of Kenilworth Castle, 1584, 





mention is made of ‘a fair pair of double virginals ;’ some new light, 
however, is thrown on the subject in the account of the virginals of 
Queen Mary of York, where they are described as a ‘species of 
clavichord in two separate portable cases, and when played upon 
with both hands they were set side by side on a table, the one con- 
taining the treble and the other the ass.’ From which it would 
appear that what was known as ‘ the /ittle Virginal’ was an instru- 
ment containing the strings for treble notes, sufficient to guide the 
voice in singing, and played by one hand only.” He also paid a 
tribute of admiration and gratitude to the Royal Academy of Music, 
its late principal, Sir Sterndale Bennett, his successor, Sir George 
Macfarren, and Mr Walter Macfarren. ‘The illustrative pieces played 
by Mr Richards included the impromptu gavotte of the last-named, 
which he described as “an admirable example of the style of a 
composer who has done much to vindicate the claims of English art ; 
Mr Walter Macfarren, like his distinguished brother, Sir 
George Macfarren, having been a pupil of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and, at the present time, one of its most eminent pro- 
fessors” (applause). The programme ended by Mr Richards playing 
an ‘‘Ancient Welsh war song and march,” arranged by himself. 
Illustrations of the music of Bach, Purcell, Scarlatti, Handel, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Sir Sterndale Bennett, Raff, and 
Eaton Faning, were given by Mr Richards during the evening, who, 
in prefacing Bennett's musical sketches, the ‘‘ Lake and the Foun- 
tain,” said: ‘We live in an age of what may be described 
aggressive pianoforte playing, as though the chief object were the 
production of the greatest possible amount of sound—or noise / 
while too often the higher and more intellectual claims of art were 
considered matters scarcely worthy of attention. It is, therefore, 
fortunate that the best traditions of the school of pianoforte playing 
are still preserved in the institution where Sterndale Bennett began 
and completed his musical education, I allude to the Royal 
Academy of Music (applause) where he wrote the greater number of 
those works that have placed him at the head of English musicians 
and won for him such an honourable position in the highest ranks of 
European composers. Bennett has been described as the only 
English composer since Purcell who has attained a distinct style of 
his own, and that ‘for perfection of form and clearness of design he 
has never been rivalled since the death of Mendelssohn.’” At the 
conclusion of the lecture, on the motion of Mr James Edmeston, who 
presided, a cordial vote of thanks was given to Mr Brinley Rchards. 





MONTIGNY REMAURY. 

SALLE Erarp.—Le concert avec orchestre donné lundi 
dernier, par Mme Montigny-Rémaury, a été tout un 
événement pour les nombreux admirateurs de la sympathique 
pianiste. Les salons Erard avaient un aspect de féte. 
Beaucoup de jolies dames en toilette; nombre d’artistes 
éminents, sans excepter le vénérable doyen, Ambroise 
Thomas, 

Apres sa brillante tournée d’Angleterre, d’Ecosse et de 
Suisse, Mme Montigny-Rémaury nous est revenue en pleine 
possession de tous ses moyens. Son étonnante virtuosité 
s'est largement déployée dans les trois cwuvres capitales pour 
piano et orchestre qui figuraient au programme : le concerto 
en ut mineur de Beethoven, 1'/ntroduction et allegro de 
Schumann, le Concert Stiick de Weber. 

S’assimilant les genres et les styles les plus divers, Mme 
Montigny a montré tour A tour une merveilleuse souplesse de 
mécanisme dans les piéces de Bach et de Scarlati, un senti- 
ment profond, et pénétrant dans la Romance en fa de Rubin- 
stein, une délicatesse pleine de charme dans le Passepied de 
Léo Delibes, bijou musical qui a été bisé par acclamation. 

L’orchestre était conduit par M. Ch. Lamoureux et l’on 
sait que, sous la direction de ce chef intelligent et habile, les 
moindres détails sont rendus, l’ensemble obtenu avec une 
irréprochable perfection.—Progrés Artistique. 











Tue 20th inst. is the date fixed on for the first performance, 
with Pauline Lucca as the heroine, of Ponchielli’s Groconda at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 

A ‘Hymn ” composed for the occasion by Faccio, the Milan con- 
ductor, will be performed at the opening of the International 
Exhibition, Turin, on the 26th April. 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 

When, some time ago, a new work by Mr Hubert Parry was 
produced at these concerts, we remarked upon the scanty attend- 
ance, trusting that it did not imply dissatisfaction with native 
music. Last night witnessed the performance of a sonata by Mr 
Villiers Stanford, and again there were scores upon scores of empty 
seats, a great part of the orchestral benches even being vacant. Is 
this mere coincidence—one of the pranks with which Chance some- 
times tries to cheat folk into a belief that things exist which are 
not? Or is it really that a considerable section of Mr Chappell’s 
patrons resent the introduction of works that do not bear a foreign 
name? Assuming the worst, let us hope that the director will not 
be turned aside from the policy of encouraging home talent. By- 
and-bye, the malcontents will come round ; and till they do, it is 
possible to find comfort in the fact that a discredited man always 
deserves a good character long before he regains it. 

The new work from Mr Stanford’s untiring pen is a Sonata in D 
flat, Op. 20, for pianoforte alone, and consists of three movements, 
the usual slow movement being wanting, though its place is, to some 
extent, supplied by an adagio which, like that in Beethoven's 
‘¢ Waldstein,” leads up to the finale. Mr Stanford makes thus his 
greatest variation upon the classic sonata form ; but he can point to 
illustrious precedent, and, if needful, take shelter behind it. Other 
structural features may be traced to Beethoven, as, for example, 
repeated reference in the course of the first allegro to the adagio 
which has preceded it. But the work, as a whole, remains true to 
the essential and fundamental features of accepted form. To quote 
the analytical notes, ‘‘order, despite independence of accustomed 
forms (in matters of detail), sometimes indiscriminate employment 
of keys, and occasional discursiveness, is a characteristic of the 
sonata from first to last, and thus separates it from a school by 
which the ‘ metamorphosis’ of themes is put forth as an excuse for 
the total absence of themes that are definite.” Mr Stanford exer- 
cises perfect freedom within the limits he so properly respects. 
This is his right, and even his duty ; for art cannot prosper when 
bound, any more than when it is compelled to avail itself of licence. 
Of the three movements in the new sonata, two are easily compre- 
hended at first hearing. These are the allegro, with its prelude, 
and the allegretto intermezzo. The former, if somewhat discursive, 
is powerfully written and of sustained interest ; melodious withal, and 
symmetrical enough for much of the gratification that arises from a 
sense of ordered art. Besides all this, there is in the movement an 
elevation of thought, and a distinctiveness of style and method, that 
mark it out as the work of no ordinary composer—of one, indeed, 
who has something to say, and the power of saying it. In its way, 
the intermezzo is equally worthy of note. Delicate in texture and 
lightsome in effect, while distinguished by a play of fancy over which 
artistic taste presides, it may remind connoisseurs of Schumann’s 
happier effusions, But, besides being artistic and beautiful, this 
music accords with the genius of the instrument. It is pianoforte 
music from beginning to end, and enjoys the full benefit of adapted- 
ness to its means of expression. The adagio and allegro, that 
together make up the finale, require more than a single hearing for 
their perfect comprehension. They are freer, not to say more 
eccentric, than the preceding movements; but this is a case in which 
the composer can claim the benefit of any doubt. The guide who 
has been proved is the one to be trusted when his course seems 
not quite direct. Taking the sonata as a whole, English art should 
be proud of it, and English amateurs accept it as a sign of the 
renaissance which has undoubtedly come at last for our native music. 
The executant was Miss Agnes Zimmermann, whose high intelligence 
and admirable executive powers fitted her for so responsible a task. 
Miss Zimmermann fitly shared with Mr Stanford the applause of the 
audience. The other instrumental works in the programme were 
Mendelssohn’s quartet in D (Op. 44), Piatti’s Chant Religieux, and 
Capriccio, deliciously played by the composer, and Rheinberger’s 
pianoforte quartet in E flat. 

A new tenor vocalist, Mr Winch, appeared on this occasion, 
having come all the way from Boston, U.S.A. He sang Handel’s 





‘* Si t'amo,” Purcell’s ‘I attempt from love's sickness to fly,” and 
two songs by Raff and Jensen respectively, bringing to his varied 
task important qualifications, among them a robust voice of good 
texture and trained even to delicate effects of modulation, genuine 
feeling, and a large faculty of intellectual as well as emotional 
expression. We do not say that Mr Winch is as yet a finished 
vocalist, but it depends only upon himself whether he will in the 
future achieve distinction. Meanvrhile his appearance amongst us 
is — On this point last nignt’s audience had but one mind. 
—D, T, 


— jo 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

The revival of Balfe’s Satanella excited interest among those who 
remembered the opera as given in the Pyne and Harrison days and 
those who had still to make its acquaintance. Satanella was the 
first work produced by Miss Pyne and Mr Harrison in Covent 
Garden Theatre, whither they removed their enterprise from Drury 
Lane at the close of 1858. It was performed on Dec. 20 with both 
managers in the cast; their associates being Miss Rebecca Isaacs, 
Mr St Albyn, Mr H. Corri, Mr G. Honey, and Mr Weiss. Circum- 
stances combined to make the opera a success. Balfe was very 
popular just then, the style of his music suited the public taste, Mr 
Alfred Mellon secured an admirable representation, and Mr Gye’s 
new theatre favoured spectacular effect. For these and other reasons 
Satanella kept the stage as long as the house remained open; while its 
chief musical number, ‘‘' The Power of Love,” ran through the land 
triumphantly, being heard in every form and under every sort of con- 
dition, The present occupants of Covent Garden not unreasonably 
thoughtthatan opera so wellreceived would pay for revivalaftera lapse 
of fifteen years since its last public performance. It may be, however, 
that very few representations will suffice. Amateurs may go to hear 
the ‘‘ Power of Love,” ‘‘The glorious vintage of Champagne,” and the 
pirate’s song, ‘‘ My brave companions,” all of which were encored 
on Saturday night, but they cannot help feeling that a good price 
has been paid for the pleasure after sitting out a drama of singular 
absurdity. * * * * * Besides some capital lyrics there are a 
few good concerted pieces in Satanella, as, for example, the nuptial 
chorus, ‘‘Smile, O Heaven.” The composer disappoints where, 
from the nature of the story, he should be strongest—that is to say, 
in the dramatic, and especially in the supernatural, situations. Still, 
Satanella is a work to be heard, even if the hearer be simply curious 
about that which has helped to make history. 

The performance, ably conducted by Mr Betjemann, gave con- 
siderable satisfaction to those who cared for the music and nothing 
else. Better stage management was certainly conceivable, but the 
leading parts were well sustained, and the chorus and orchestra, if 
not perfect, knew their work well enough to make the effect accept- 
able. Mdme Rose Hersee, as Satanella, played intelligently a difficult, 
because incongruous character, and sang in her very best style, 
obtaining repeated applause, while Stella and Lelia, who join 
Satanella in loving that very commonplace person, Count Rupert, 
were represented by Miss E. Parkinson and Miss H. Armstrong. 
Mr Turner, troubled by a cold, had some difficulty in doing justice to 
the music of Count Rupert, but no such misfortune was a drawback 
to MrW. H. Burgon (Arimanes) or Mr George Fox (Bracaccio). Those 
gentlemen sang excellently, and should often be heard in English 
opera for its sake as wellas their own. Mr Dodd’s Hortensius, 
a type of character no longer as acceptable as it once was, made bat 
little mark, but the Karl of Mr Charles Lyall, a finished study of 
its kind, cannot be too highly praised. After all, however, the 
evening’s experience went to show that Satane//a is still the “Power 
of Love.” 

——_o—_ 


BERLIN. 
( Correspondence. ) 

The latest novelty at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches Theater 
has been the three-act buffo-opera, Die Afrikareise. The book, by 
Herren West and Genée, has been re-modelled for these latitudes 
by Herr Albin Rheinisch, and is written on the plan usually 
followed in such cases, where probability is utterly out of the ques- 
tion and common sense, as a rule, altogether set at naught. The 
music is by Franz von Suppé, who himself conducted the first per- 
formance and was most cordially received on taking his seat in the 
orchestra. That the music was to the taste of the audience may be 
inferred from the fact that they insisted on having a great number 
of the different airs, duets, &c., repeated, and indulged recklessly 
in calls for the composer, manager, and principal singers. The 
dresses and scenery are very good ; in fact the whole mise-en-scene 1s 
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all that can reasonably be desired. Die Afrikareise will probably 
have a long run.—A performance, the first in Berlin, of Anton 
Rubinstein’s sacred opera, Das Verlorene Paradies, was lately given 
at the Singakademie by the members of the St Cecilia Association, 
under the direction of Herr Alexis Holliinder. It went off very 
well. The principal singers were Mdmes Hollaender, Assmann, von 
Collas, Herren Stolzenberg, von Reichenberg, and Kiister.—There 
was a Conrt Concert lately under the direction of the Oberkapell- 
meister, W. Taubert, with the following programme: Overture to 
Olympia, Spohr ; Air from Tannhduser (Mdme Sachse-Hofmeister) ; 
Scene from Die Gotterddimmerung (Mdme von Voggenhuber and Herr 
Niemann) ; Air from Joshua (Herr Betz) ; ‘‘ Boys’ Chorus,” Meyer- 
beer (Mdlles Horina and Lehmann); Concerted Piece from Le 
Prophéte (Herr Niemann and Chorus); ‘‘ Bacchus Chorus” from 
Antigone (Herren Ernst, Rothmiihl, Krolop, and Chorus) ; ‘‘ Alle- 

etto Scherzando” from Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony ; Scene 
rom Jl Trovatore (Mdlle Lehmann, Herr Niemann, and Chorus; 
Finale from Don Juan (Mesdes von Voggenhuber, Horina, Lehmann, 
Herren Niemann, Betz, Krolop, Salomon, and Chorus). 


—_0-—. 


MUSICAL FORM. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Dear Mr Epitror,—What a misfortune it is to bea slow thinker, 
and withal a nervous one into the bargain. For, on the ground of 
my lengthy series of papers in your Musical World, I was yesterday 
afternoon called upon by the chairman of the Musical Association 
instantly to give forth a brilliant idea on the subject of Musical 
Form. But, alas ! I can only ignite on, or rather in, my own box. 
To-morrow morning, and in my own study, is the time and the place 
where I find flashes of idea. Two ideas only came out of the chaos 
of nervousness with sufficient clearness to be given out on the spot ; 
and now that to-morrow morning has come, I must re-state one of 
those two, and clear up some others that rose to my mind during 
the afternoon’s discussion and have been working in my thoughts 
ever since. 

By the bye, I could wish that people would not apply that un- 
pleasant term working-out to the fantasia section of a sonata. It is 
too beautiful a thing in music to be associated with the scum that is 
suggested by the word in ordinary talk. One has visions of home- 
brewed ale ina country house on a summer day, and the butler 
apologizing for its thickness and curiously white-lined appearance 
with the remark that the weather has made it work. 

The paper read before the Association was on the subject of 
Musical Form. It was a little difficult to understand whether the 
reader, in his objections to the sonata form as incapable of poetic 
treatment, meant the sonata as a group of movements, or the sonata 
as the special symphonic design of one movement, whether first 
movement or overture. 

Let us take the first idea —the group of movements. Two examples 
come into one’s mind directly as programme-music in groups of 
movements : Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony ” and Spohr’s Power 
of Sound. But must poetical intention always be written down in 
words? Cannot there be an intention in the musician’s mind which 
he does not confide to you—which he could not even put into words 
if he wished? You may find it out if you like, and so much the 
better for you; but you may not have the eyes to see it. A may 
think that the minuet in Beethoven’s so-called ‘‘ Moonlight ” Sonata 
is out of keeping with the other movements, but B may feel a 
natural sequence in the three movements of which thatis the middle 
one, and may feel that he can never play the first without going on 
to the second. 

As to the sonata form proper, it is most decidedly capable of 
poetic treatment. Look at Sterndale Bennett’s overture, Paradise 
and the Peri, with its several sections, even to the recapitulation, 
following the course of ideas contained in the poem and in their 
proper order. I know it is possible with the greatest ease to, as it 
were, set poems to orchestral music in the symphonic form, for I 
have done it myself with the greatest pleasure. 

As to the sonata being an used-up form, many people fall into 
this mistake from a narrow idea of what that form really is. They 
think it a hard and fast line from which is no departure. I have 
heard it compared to the human form for painters and sculptors. 
Look how much idea, poetic idea, can be drawn from that : how 
much it is made to mean, to express. Do the painters and sculptors 
ever say they want some new animal, some man with three legs, or 
woman with a long beard? No! they have got this beautiful form, 
which they have learnt through hundreds of years to understand ; 
and they twist it and turn it, combine it in groups, and make it 
mean any beautiful thought that comes to their heads. So with the 
musicians, This beautiful form has grown through hundreds of 








years—from the baby sonata form in a ballad of eight bars, and we 
have not arrived yet at the end of its capabilities. 

What is the form? It is a natural sequence of musical ideas in 
one main key—it grows into another key and rushes on with its 
ideas, onward and ever onward to its topmost peak where the half- 
way rest is placed. Then it looks about, surveys the beauty of the 
land around till time arrives for a return. Then homeward it goes ; 
shortening the way by looking at the friendly beauties it passed on 
its outward way, till, arrived at home and standing on the thres- 
hold, it takes another last glance around and so to final rest. Is that 
a hard and fast line to follow? I think not. Form does not mean 
formalism. 

But if the poem to be set or the poetical idea to be followed 
will not take the lines suggested by the sonata form, there 
is another; whether you call it the rondo or simply a free 
treatment of the rondo. Our painters may have studied the human 
form, but wish also to paint landscapes. There is yet ample free- 
dom for them in that, but they do not take simply a piece out of a 
panorama; they take a group of trees, a group of hills, or anything 
that holds together as a subject. So we may take our group of ideas 
in one key, wander abroad and return to our old key ; wandering 
abroad and returning as often as we choose in accordance with the 
poetical idea we have set before us. There is plenty of elasticity in 
such a form as that. Faithfully yours, O..P. 

Feb, 5, 1884, 

—o—— 
WAIFES. 

Miss Mary Mark Lemon (Mrs Douglas Blaker), the accomplished 
young poetess, daughter of the late Mark Lemon (editor of Punch), 
died, we regret to inform our readers, on Thursday morning from 
congestion of the lungs, regretted by all who knew and esteemed 
her. 

The Italian season at Nice has already come to a termination. 

Flotow’s Jn/ra has been revived at the Stadttheater, Chemnitz. 

Crispino ¢ la Comare has been performed at the Teatro Real, 
Madrid. 

Fidés-Devriés opens on the 16th inst., at Monte Carlo, as Ophelia 
in Hamlet. 

Ambroise Thomas has gone for a short holiday to his country 
house at Hyéres. 

Jules de Swert’s opera, Die Albigenser, has been performed at the 
Stadttheater, Breslau. 

New York has twenty-six Theatres, nine Halls for Concerts, and 
thirty Public Ball-Rooms. 

Joseph Hollmann, violoncellist, is appointed officer of the Dutch 
Order of the Oaken Crown. 

Perrin, the original Bertrand to Frédéric Lemaitre’s Robert 
Macaire, died recently at Nice. 

Delsart has succeeded the late Franchomme as professor of the 
violoncello at the Paris Conservatory. 

Anton Rubinstein’s Nero and Drigo’s Moglie Rapita are in rehearsal 
at the Italian Opera, St Petersburgh. 

The Venezuelan Order of Merit has been conferred on Miolan- 
Carvalho, the first lady so distinguished. 

A new buffo opera, // 7'esoro dei Vincigquerra, by Leistz, has been 
produced at the Teatro Metastasio, Rome. 

The Queen of Italy has consented to become the patroness of the 
Queen Margherita Mandolinist Association, Florence. 

The Cross of the Albert Order (first class) has been conferred on 
Edmund Kretschmer, of Dresden, composer of Die Folkunger. 

Hector Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini has again re-appeared in the bills 
of the Theatre Royal, Hanover, Schott impersonating Benvenuto. 

Marianne Brandt’s short engagement in Augsburg has been very 
successful, She was especially applauded as Azucena in // 7'rovatore. 

There is to be a season of German opera at Amsterdam this spring. 
Among the artists already engaged are Marie Brandt and Eugen 
Gura. 

Fragments from Franz Liszt’s St Elizabeth were included in the 
+ meee of a recent concert given by the Concordia Society, 

aris, 

Clodio will sing the tenor part in Léo Delibes’ Lakmé at the 
Teatro Argentina, Rome, Bianca Donadio impersonating the 
heroine. 

The next novelty, to be produced on the 9th inst. at the Walhalla- 
Theater, Berlin, is D. L. Grossmann’s opera, Der Geist von 
Woywoden, 

Paul Kalisch, a son of the late David Kalisch, the well-known 
farce writer, is engaged as tenor for three years at the Royal Opera- 
house, Berlin. 

The corporation of Genoa have presented Camillo Sivori with a 
gold medal in return for the concert organized by him at the opening 
of the Novara-Pino Railway. 
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Meyerbeer’s Huguenots was performed for the first time at the 
Milan Scala in 1857; since then it has been re-produced in 1859, 
1864, 1869, 1877, 1881, and during the present season. 

Brambilla-Ponchielli will fulfil an engagement, commencing on the 
20th inst., at the Teatro Argentina, Rome. Among the operas in 
which she will sing is Auteri’s Stella. 

Gottfried Piefke, the Prussian military bandmaster, who became 
celebrated during the Schleswig-Holstein war by his ‘‘ Diippel- 
marsch,” has died at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. He was born in 1817 
at Zielenzig. 

According to the Paris Figaro, Gaspare Villate, composer of Zilia, 
produced some years since at the Italiens in the eee city, has 
completed another opera, Baldassare, to be first brought out at the 
Teatro Real, Madrid. 

Signor Carlo Ducci announces his matinée musicale to take place, 
by permission of Major and Mrs G. W. Wallace Carpenter, at 
Ashley Place, on Wednesday, Feb. 27th, when he will be assisted 
by many celebrated artists. 

Mr G. B. Allen has just completed a cantata for ladies’ voices, 
entitled Minist’ring Angels, the book of which is written by Mr 
Frederick Wood, and Mr Weist Hill has selected it for the first 
novelty to be produced this season at the concerts of the Guildhall 
School of Music. 

The next evening lecture of the Society for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts, will be delivered by Mr Lennox Browne, F.R.C.S., 
at the rooms of the Society in Conduit Street, on Thursday, Feb. 
14. It will be entitled ‘‘Science and Singing,” and will be 
elucidated by vocal and other illustrations, 

Miss Grorcina Kune.—The Claudian company, who, under the 
direction of Mr Leonard Boyne, are on tour in the provinces, opened 
at Hull on Monday. Miss Georgina Kuhe, daughter of Mr Kuhe, 
the Brighton pianist and entrepreneur, is one of the troupe. The 
Daily Telegraph, speaking of the performance of Claudian, said 
‘Miss Georgina Kuhe’s Satella stood out in artistic prominence 
eliciting great applause.” 

Mepi&#vAL Music iy NorTHEeRN Evrope.—The subject of Pro- 
fessor Sir Herbert Oakeley’s open lecture on Thursday, January 
31st, delivered in the Music Class Room, Edinburgh, was ‘‘ Medieval 
Music in Northern Europe.” The lecture was very interesting 
throughout. At the close the Professor announced that his next 
subject would be “ British Music during the same period.” There 
was a large and enthusiastic audience, chiefly composed of 
students, 

On the 21st of January, the birthday of the King of Sweden and 
Norway, the Swedish sisters, Mdlles Felicia and Victoria de Bunsen, 
entertained a select party to dinner at their residence in George 
Street, Portman Square. The toast of the evening was proposed by 
Mdlle Victoria de Bunsen, who prefaced it, not in the 2 of 
song, but in a few appropriate words, asking all to join in wishing 
health and happiness to the beloved sovereign of her country, King 
Oscar the Second of Sweden. The toast was received with much 
cheering, and some members of the Scandinavian Vocal Society, 
which the Mdlles de Bunsen have founded amongst English amateurs, 
responded by singing the Swedish national hymn with a verve and 
expression scarcely to be excelled by Scandinavians themselves, 





MY VALENTINE. 


It seems but yesterday I saw it first, 
A gilded toy ; 

I laid it by, nor deem’d its seed would burst 
In fruit of joy. 


But years have pass'd ; and, in their rapid flight, 
To me have shown 

A love which not the hand of Time could blight — 
All, all mine own, 


Its first expression on that vanished morn 
Fate did decree ; 

And the old valentine, though soil’d and torn, 
Is dear to me! 


Copyright. Sarau ANN Stowe, 











Pracur.—A new Pianoforte Concerto by Anton Dvorak was 
played for the first time at the last Philharmonic concert. The 
ianoforte part was taken by Mdlle Ella von Modcicky, daughter of 
tea von Monaety, ~ pupil a the Vienna Conservatory 
usic, who acqui erself in a highly satisfactory manner. 
The Concerto itselt was most favourably feceived. ad 








1. Duleedomum. §8.A.T.B, ... a occ Sir G. A, Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the dead men. 8.A.T.B. ‘<< 99 ld. 
3. The girl I’ve left behind me, §.A.T.B. «es ss 1d. 
4. British Grenadiers. 8.A.T.B. ... ‘oa - = 2d. 
5. Long live England’s future Queen. 8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Séng and Chorus). A.T.B.B. pe ... Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one summer's day, .B. oa Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B, ae Gounod 4d. 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from /aust) cor aes 1 6d. 
10. Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. ... — ... ... Brinley Richards 4d. 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8.8.T.T.B. Sir G. A. Macfarren 2d 
12. Faggot-binders’ Chorus _... - oa “ Gounod 4d 
13. Sylvan Hours (for six female voices) . Joseph Robinson 6d. 
14, The Gipsy Chorus pa a Be ... Balfe 4d. 
15, Ave Maria... see oe a wee «.  Areadelt 1d. 
16. Hark! the herald angels sing. 8.A.T.B. Mendelssohn 1d. 
17. England (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. Sir J. Benedict 2d. 
18. The Shepherd's Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. J.L. Hatton 2d. 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T.B. “a Henry Smart 2d. 
20. Spring’s Return, 8.A.T.B. aa os ane ata ” 2d. 
21. Anold Church Song. 8.A.T.B. ... eon coe ove ” 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... as an ‘as ad jae 2d. 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B.... i “ js sal ae pa 2d. 
24. Cold Autumn wind. §8.A.T.B. 2d. 
25. Orpheus with his lute. 8.8.8. Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. 8.A.A. ... soe a oe a se a 1d. 
27. This is my own, my native land. §.A.T.B. ... Sir G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. 8,A.T.B. a an Dr Rimbault 2d. 
29, God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... pore te nee he 1d. 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. a ean yee ees ld. 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B._... . L. de Rille 2d. 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. eee. Cherubini 2d. 
33. Weare spirits, 8.8.5. ‘ae oa ha Sir G. A, Macfarren 4d. 
34. Market Chorus (Masaniello), 8.A.T.B.... inn sia Auber 4d. 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. ... ” 1d. 
36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B. ... pas ol . Kiicken 2d. 
37. Eve's glittering star. 8.A.T.B. ... Pe von oe ‘an a 2d. 
38. When first the primrose. 8.A.T.B. ... a er pa 2d. 
39. Odewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. ... pet sie “a ”, ld. 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle, 8,A.T.B.... Rossini 4d. 
t. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern see woe eee vee eee Gill 2d 
42, Sunof mysoul. 8.A.T.B...  ... — «.. _.. ... Brinley Richards 2d. 
43, "T'was fancy and the ocean’s spray. 8.A.T.B.... aes G. A. Osborne 2d. 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. S.A.T.B. ... re 
45. O Thou, Whose power (Prayer from Moséin kgitto) __... Rossini 2d. 
46, The Guard onthe Rhine. S8.A.T.B. ... we SirG. A. Macfarren 1d. 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B. ... a = 1d. 
48, The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet). 8.A.T.B. G. A. Osborne 2d. 
49, Te DeuminF... ia ots pas ies on coo Jackson 2d. 
50. Te Deum in F... ‘aie ads Nares 2d. 
51. Charity (La Carita). 8.5.8. ‘as Rossini 4d. 
52, Cordelia, A.T.T.B. ... a G. A. Osborne 4d. 
53. Iknow. B.A.T.B. oo. eee eee Walter Hay 2d. 
54, Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) . A. Randegyer 4d. 
55. The Offertory Sentences... < daa . Edmund Rogers 4d. 
56. The Red-Cross Knight + «» Dr Calicott 2d. 
57. The Chough and Crow . Sir H.R. Bishop 3d. 
58, The“Carnovale” ..._ ... oe an Rossini 2d. 
59. Softly falls the moonlight .., . Edmund Rogers 4d. 
60. Air by Himmel re Henry Leslie 2d. 
61. Offertory Sentences ... ee -. _ E.Sauerbrey 4d. 
62. The Resurrection... pee aa ion ree C. Villiers Stanford 6d. 
63. Our Boys. New Patriotic Song... ... H.J. Byron and W. M. Lutz 4d. 
64, The Menof Wales ..._ .. a . «.  « Brinley Richards ry 
65. Dame Durden... ass pe ee ag 7 
66. A little farm well till see oee ... Hook 1d, 
67. There was a simple maiden Sir G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
68. Fair Hebe eee eee pe BS pe use 9 1d. 
69. Once I loved a maiden fair on ~ pret os 1d. 
70. The jovial Man of Kent... eos <a eee ” ld. 
71. The a y >a Ash «- aaa ae pee »» = 
72, Heart of Oak ... wee . cee eee eee vee be 
73. Come to the sunset tree W. A. bp bey 
74. May. 8.A.T.B. 1 ts out: . Banks 2d. 
75 r ore), 
eee. ee ee 
76. AlLoveldyl. S.A.T.B.  ... ee se ae omy =. 
77. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T.B.  ... see eee tees . pies - 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean ... ose poe eases: a nm =. 
79. Our merry boys at sea ia. <a te oy 
80. Christ is risen (Euster Anthem). S.A.T.B. ..  -  «. Berlioz . 
81. When the sun sets o'er the mountains (/! Demonio)... A. ——— oy 
82. Hymnof Nature... ee vs + eae . ee om — = 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 1) W. Maynar " 
84. Sporting Notes (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 2) oo > 
85. Austrian National Hymn ... + ss see tee nee ab bine n my 
86. AMay Carol. 8.8.0. 9. ss awe vee sss SOSEP — 
87. The bright-hair’d Morn. A.T.T.B. ee .. Theodor L. Clemens \ 
88. Oh, Rest (Velleda) ... — -.- ia es iad ie Gee — iy 
89. Love reigneth overall. T1.T.B.B. O. G. Elsasser - 
90. Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. coe oss eos “a ‘ di > 
91. The Star of Bethlehem ( Satotenen Seow Theodor L. Clemens = 
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Composed or Arranged by Price 


Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A. .B. pile a 
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96 THE MUSICAL WORLD. (Feb. 9, 1884. 
FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
BY THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH AND FOREIGN COMPOSERS. 
Price, Vocal Score (without accompaniment), Twopence each nett. 

1. Swift from our fairy home angen - Mozart 63. Lovely May ... + Mrs Ames 

2. Ye powers guarding o’er us . ss .» Rossini 64. Here in cool pn a ... Earl of Mornington 
3. Yon bark like a bird on the ocean ... .» De Glimes 65. Friends, good night .. ... Flotow 

4. Gentle pity sooth our anguish ... Martini 66. The butterfly ... .. H. Smart 

5. Welcome to our fairy dwelling . Winter 67. It is not always May — .. Pinsuti 

6. Murmring o’er the silent wave - Meyerbeer 68. There is a reaper ... Pinsuti 

7. Away to the west Horn 69. Star of the silent eve ... Sterkel 

8. Blessings on our absent friends .. Frank Romer 70. The glow- worm - H. Smart 

9. Hark ! the solemn music pealing ... Donizetti 71. Thou’rt lovely, oh night ... Paer 
10. Soft voices blending . : .. Weigl 72. To a nightingale at mid- day . W. S. Bennett 
11. Sister spirits, haste away . Brinley Richards 73. The coming of the May . Walter Macfarren 


2. ~. is summer, it is summer ... 


B end down from thy chariot 


. O peace of mind, thou lovely guest... 
5. Come, gentle sleep ‘ 

. We'll wreathe the fairest flowers 

. The parting hour 

; — and laughing summer sky 


Golden summer 


20. Beautiful streamlet 


. The fairy revel 

2. Night es 

. We'll row thee o’er the w aters 
. Haste, gentle shepherd 

5. The red sun is sinking 


26. It is the hour !... 


. Swiftly winging on bright golden pinions.. 

28. All hail to the greenwood - 

. Brightly glows the morning star 

. Now the twilight’s softly stealing .. 

. Thy flowry banks, oh lov ~~ river ... 

. The Savoyard’s return : aw 

. Come follow, follow me : 

. Sweet is the sound of charity’s voice 

. The rose-gatherers 

. Summer bringeth buds and flow ers.. 

37. Sisters, trip lightly 

38. Softly the echo 

39, Come, gentle harmony 

. Who will to the greenwood hie ? ? 

. Sweet convent bells ... 

2. Calmly the hour of tw ilight i is ; glowing 

3. Wake, gentle zephyr, your softest spell 

. The wood-thrush os 

5. What say the clouds on hill and plain 

. O’er the starlit waters gliding 

. In liquid notes.. : 

. The nightingale to home returns 

. O vales with sunlight smiling 

. Rest, weary pilgrim Ese 

51. O joyful day 

52. Nymphs of air and ancient s¢ sea 

. Rest thee on this mossy pillow... 
Separate voice parts of ditto, 2d. each, nett. 

. Farewell to the flowers . oe 

. The dawn of spring 

. Now the golden morn is breaking .. 

57. While the time is aiettied a - 


58. We meet again 


. Amid the mazy dance... 

. The silent moon is beaming .. 

. See the star of ied beauty ! ! 
. Come away .. 


... John Barnett 
.»-» John Barnett 
..» Mrs Ames 

... Mendelssohn 
... Bellini 

... Bellini 

.. G. A. Macfarren 
. Frank Romer 
. Donizetti 

... Rossini 

..» Rossini 

. Méhul 


Rossini 


- Rossini 
. Rossini 


. Verdi 


. Donizetti 
..» Mercadante 
... Mercadante 
... Meyerbeer 
.. J. L, Hatton 
. J. L. Hatton 
... Rossini 
...» Weber 
... Spohr 
.- Verdi 
.» Rossini 
... Rossini 
.. J. L. Hatton 
. J. L. Hatton 
- Rossini 
... Rossini 
.. J. L. Hatton 
... J. L. Hatton 
... Campana 
.. T. Attwood 
.. Mendelssohn 
. Mendelssohn 


Donizetti 


i Sacchini 
- H. Smart 
. H, Smart 


... John Barnett 
... Mendelssohn 
. Verdi 
... Cimarosa 
.»» Mrs Ames 
.- Blangini 
. Rossini 
«. Flotow 
. Lahee 





. Sweet repose is reigning now 


..- Benedict 
. Winter 


75. The golden ray of “ae : 

76. May morning.. ... Flotow 

77. So merrily over ‘the ocean spray ... Brinley Richards 
78. The minstrel maidens . Weber 


. A morning in May 


79. Lull’d by the motion of the “heaving 


billow 


Verdi 


. H. C. Banister 


81. Hither ! fairies trip ... .. J. H. Tully g 
82. Wake the lay... .. J, Coward B 
83. Homeward bound : .. Benedict A 
84. Down by the silv’ry stream | . .. Ferrari : 
85. Happy flow’rets freshly wreathing . Winter ta 
86. The bright stars are beaming ... Paer A 
87. May ..- Benedict 

88. Gently, gently, ‘wood and meadow | .» Weber 

89. Let us twine the clust’ring roses ... . H. R. Bishop 

90. Hark to the voices aos .. H. R. Bishop 

91. Wake not, dreaming maiden .. H. R. Bishop 

92. Where art thou, beam of light ... H. R. Bishop 

93. Where the sweet rose ... H. R. Bishop 

94, A summer song .. J. Barnby 

95 . H. R. Bishop 


95. The moon just peeps from out the sea 
. The voice of moonlight ¥ 


".. Allen 
... G. A. Macfarren 


97. See the jocund spring adv: ancing . 

98. Good night. s ... G, A, Macfarren 
99. Song for twilight .. F. Berger 

100, Cradle song . W. J. Westbrook 
101. Sunrise «- H. Smart 

102. Dear peaceful ‘valley... .. J. Barnett 


104, Borne on the night breeze ... ¥ 

105. Come down into a nw ... Cherubini 

106, Fair daffodils.. s . Violet 

107. Kind words .. . Pinsuti 

108. Three charms of life. . Pinsuti } 
109, Sing merrily all .. W. J. Westbrook 3 
110, The primrose .. ... Mrs H. Ames ® 
111. ge 4 -wheel chorus . Wagner j 
112. First gilt tof spring ... « H. Smart H 
113, The cuckoo ... a .. F, Hiller 

114, Return, 0 brooklet . ove ... Blangini 

115. Rose leaves... . Pinsuti 

116. The flower girls of the Arno . Pinsuti 

117. Fresh and fair “ . Cécile Tovey 


. Go where the water glideth 


. Thy will be done 

. Sweet warbler of spring 

. Manyaday ... 

. The a of the beloved 

. Thou that from the heavens 
123. 
124, 


Summer has come... 
Softly the breeze is blowing 


Folio copies of the above (with Pianoforte accompaniment ), 2s. to 38. each. 
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... Alex. Rowland 
. Cherubini 


F, Bonoldi 
. G. B. Allen 
... Emanuele Biletta 
... William Ardley 
..» Cleveland Wigan 
... Henry Smart 
w. W. F. Taylor 
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